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Taft-Hartley Law Fails to Put 
Coal Supply Above 'Danger' Line 


Truman Board Places Blame 
For Crisis on Mine Operators 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 





GOP Ex-Chairman 
‘Illegal’ Lobbyist 


WASHINGTON (LPA) 
HE HOUSE Lobby Investigating 
i Committee has uncovered evi- 
dence that Harrison Spangler, for- 
mer chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional"Committee, helped enact legisla- 
tion in the Republican 80th Congress 
for big trucking and motor carrier firms 
but wes not registered as a lobbyist. 

Spangler helped draft and put through 
Congress legislation under which mid- 
west trucking firms can _ prosecute 
claims against the government for 
about $20,000,000. The companies are 
claiming this much in profits realized 
when the government was operating 
their companies after a strike during 
the war. 

Evidence gathered by the lobby com- 
mittee indicates Spangler was lobbying 
without registering. The lobby law pro- 
vides penalties for lobbying, without 
registering, up to $5,000 fine and a year 
in jail. 

Spangier, questioned at his home in 
Iowa, denied he was “acting in _the 
capacity of a lobbyist” for the motor 
carriers. He admitted helping prepare 
briefs. and committee records show he 
testified before Heuse and Senate Com- 
mittees on the legislation 

UNDER THE LAW this does not 
necessarily constitute lobbying, but in 
his testimony before the House Com- 
mittee. Spangler told of. helping pre- 
pare legislation which was finally ap- 
proved by Congress. He appeared be- 
fore the committees as a representative 
of Iowa truckers. Spangler has long 
been Republican National Committee- 
man from Iowa, and recently served on 
the Republican Policy Committee that 
drafted the party’s statement of prin- 
ciples. 

The lobby committee has in its pos- 
session the draft of a contract between 
Spangler and the truckers under which 
he and his law firm would receive 10 
per cent of any money recovered from 
the government on behalf of the com- 
panies. But Spangler denies he ever 
signed the contract. The contract called 
for the employment of Spangler’s “ser- 
vices, legal and otherwise,” in “further- 
ing of the adoption” of the legislation. 
Under the proposed contract Spangler 
was to pay for “entertainment” and 
other expenses. 

Spangler’s is the first big name to be 
dragged into the House lobby inquiry, 
which has had a corps of investigators 
working for several months. The Iowan 
was chairman of the National Répub- 
lican Committee from 1942 to 1944, and 
has continued to be a power in the 

party since. He is regarded as one of 
the leaders of the “Old Guard” in the 
party 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ARRING A LIGHTNING CHANGE in the coal situation in the few 
days between the writing and the publication of this dispatch, there 
is today—on the publication of this issue of The New Leader—an 


8-day supply in the nation’s coal bin. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines generally considers anything less than an 
average 30-days supply as “near the danger point to the national economy 


and welfare.” 


The nation, therefore, is 22 days below the approximate danger point. 
Everything that third-party intervention by the public and the Govern- 
ment, and everything that the law can do. has so far been done. Neverthe- 


less. there is today an 8-day supply of coal above ground .. . 


and tomorrow 


there will be a 7-day supply. This hard fact necessitates a re-examination 


of two fundamental and critical ques- 
tions: 

1. Whether the kind of genuine col- 
lective bargaining that produces real 
working agreements between two par- 
ties is possible of achievement when 
one of the parties comes to the bargain 
ing table armed with the gun of a 
coercive law (Taft-Hartley Act), and 
depends upon the gun in its pocket to 
intimidate the other party into agree 
ment. 

2. Whether coal (real stuff that you 
can burn in a furnace) can be realistic- 
ally produced by the stroke of a judge’s 
pen, or even by the pen ot Congress 


THE MINE OWNERS, within the 
past 10 days, got the two things they 
have been demanding. And they got 
them by law. They insisted that the 
President invoke the Taft-Hartley Law 
They got that two weeks ago. They 
demanded a court injunction to order 
the coal miners to dig coal. They got 
that a week ago. ; 

But what has the public gotten? A 
week ago, when a Federal court in 
Washington handed down an injunction 
ordering the coal miners back into the 
pits, there was a two-weeks supply of 
coal above ground. Today there is only 
a one-week supply. On the face of it, 
giving the mine owners what they want 
has cost the public another week's 
supply of coal, with further losses im- 
minent. 

How did the nation arrive at this 
position? The President’s Board of In- 
quiry, although prevented by the Taft- 
Hartley law from indicating its opinion 
through any recommendation, made the 
truth amply clear in its report. 

Who initiated the conflict in coal? 
The President’s board lays the blame 
on the Southern Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation. The board says the coal con- 
tract currently in controversy is sub- 
stantially the same one which both 
parties agreed to in 1947, and which, 
with modifications, they agreed to again 
in 1948. The coal producers, therefore, 
had agreed to the terms of the contract 
twice before. The third time up, how- 
ever, the coal operators wanted to 
change the rules. 


“On April 21, 1949,” the President’ 
board reports, “the Southern Coal Pro 
ducers’ Association gave the union no 
tice of termination effective at the ex 
piration of the agreement on June 30 
1949.” And the union retaliated by 
serving the same notice on the rest of 
the industry. expecting thereby to exert 
pressure on the southern producers t 
get back into line with the rest of the 
industry. 

The union apparently took the view 
that close collaboration existed among 
all the coal producers. Subsequent 
events confirmed that view when the 
Northern coal operators and the captive 
mines owned by the steel corporation: 
took the identical position of the south 
ern producers. 


¥ 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE for th: 
breaking-off of negotiations? 

Tne President’s board answers this 
question as follows: 

“The Southern Wage Conference met 
for a total of 44 days and was te? 
minated by the operators on Nov 
1949. 

“The Northern Conference met for ; 
total of 27 days of sessions prior t 
Oct. 21, 1949, when these negotiation 
were terminated by the operators 
They were resumed in February 1950 
... The negotiations which followed on 
February 1 and February 2, 1950, broke 
down without any effective bargain- 
ing as the parties debated ‘conditions 
precedent to bargaining.’ The opera- 
tors withdrew.” 

What were these “conditions pre 
cedent to bargaining”? 

When, in 1949, the coal operators 
decided to change their minds about 
the terms of the contract they had 
agreed to twice before, in 1947 and 
1948, they insisted that the mine work- 
ers agree—before any negotiations even 
began—to wipe out of existence cer- 
tain portions of the 1947 and 1948 
contracts, and to agree beforehand that 
those portions are not even subject t 
further collective bargaining. 

In short, the coal operators demanded 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 








—— Kast and West 





The Two Bombs 





By David J. Dallin — 





(First of three articles) 


E KNOW why the Baruch plan for con- 

trol of the A-bomb was rejected by the 

Kremlin and why it has little chance of 
being accepted in the future. 

The American plan provided for mutual in- 
formation and mternational inspection of Amer- 
ican as well as Soviet installations and A-bomb 
Acceptance would have opened to 
the Kremlin the doors of 
American laboratories, plants 
and institutes, and would 
have given it access to doc- 
uments and drafts which to- 
day are top secret. But Stalin 
rejected the American offer 
because he has been receiv- 
ing regular reports from a 
number of prominent. in- 


stockpiles. 





General Staff knows their exact location 
and has certainly integrated this knowledge 
into its war plans. Plans for a war with the 
United States have been ready, of course, 
for some years; they are progressively cor- 
rected, supplemented and changed as in- 
coming information dictates. 


UNDER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES, was 
there any sense in Stalin accepting the Baruch 
plan or any other bid for international control? 
Why disclose his own secrets unnecessarily? 
Why display to the world the backwardness of 
Soviet atomic science and the shortagé of 
Soviet scientists (which obtains despite the im- 
portation of innumerable German professors) ? 
Why admit his own vulnerability? 

In a way, it was all to the good that the 
American idea of international control was not 
accepted by Russia. There was always the pos- 





in the Senate’s discussion of atomic problems 
a few weeks ago. Senator Brien McMahon 
made an eloquent appeal for the appropriation 
of a tremendous sum of money as payment to 
Moscow for its adherence to international con- 
trol of atomic energy. He should have re- 
membered that in 1945-46 the Soviet Govern- 
ment would have received a six-billion-dollar 
loan, if it had kept its international obligations; 
that larger amounts would have been paid two 
or three years ago if it had accepted certain 
limitations in its expansionist policies; that the 
Soviet Government was invited to participate 
in the Marshall plan. There has been a tendency 
for more than fifty years to try to stop Russian 
imperialism through financial arrangements; 
but all of these endeavors, directed both at 
Tsarist and Bolshevist regimes, have failed! 
If Senator McMahon had a better understand- 
ing of the profound sources of Stalin’s “dynam- 
ism,” he would realize that the Soviet dictator 
will never “sell” possible victory over the West 
for a few silver pieces. 

Senator Tydings’ idea was not sensational 
either. Tydings has one cure-all for any inter- 
national disease: “Let’s hold a conference.” We 


_ thought the “round-table delusion” was as dead 


as a door-nail by now. We were sure that Molo- 


— formers working in this 
Dallin country, Britain, Canada and sibility that the Kremlin would agree to it with tov had convinced every intelligent man how 
France. The names of a few spies—notably, the intention of. not carrying it out 100 per cent, futile international conferences can be. And 


that of Dr. Allan Nunn May—were disclosed 
during the Canadian espionage trial; in England 
recently, Dr. Klaus Fuchs became a celebrity. 
The question is: How many more Mays and 
Fuchses are working for Stalin in Western 
atomic installations? 

In his regular reports, Dr. Fuchs was 
able to advise Moscow on all the develop- 
ments which, paradoxically enough, have 
remained and will remain secret to the 
peoples of the West: other spies have been 
completing his picture. These reports, some- 
times coded and sometimes orally delivered, 


informed Soviet atomic agencies about new atom-bomb production, but the conscious and Not entirely. There are at least two possible \ 
developments in research, new inventions. unconscious pro-Stalinists in this country— ways to relieve the world of the terrible menace ay 
new technical possibilities; they contained who at that time were a growing force— oi thee A-cbom’ ond tha Moa. x 
figures on the number of .\1-bombs being would have demanded real disarmament of the e 
stockpiled in America and the monthly pro- West. r 7 \ Re 
ductivity of U. S. installations. While the i : 3 Mr. Dallin will continue his discussion of be j 
American public does not know where the HOW POOR ONE’S JUDGMENT of Soviet atomic policy in the next issue. of 
A-bombs are being conserved, the Soviet policy often is. was abundantly demonstrated ¥ - 
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and of continuing secret research and produc- 
tion in various hide-outs in an attempt to de- 
ceive the West for as long as possible. That 
kind of Soviet policy would have greatly en- 
dangered our security. 

Contrary to his nature, Stalin therefore de- 
cided to play the game straight—and not sign 
any commitment. By so acting, however, he 
prevented the re-emergence of a strong pro- 
Soviet trend in this country, a trend toward re- 
duction or complete suspension of A-bomb and 
H-bomb production. If Stalin had accepted the 
Baruch plan, he would have continued Soviet 


yet... 

Compared to such statesmen, Dean Acheson 
ranks as a fountain of wisdom. Rejecting the 
suggestions of the two senators, he found the 
necessary words to define Stalin’s foreign pol- 
icy: Agreements will be kept by Moscow (he 
said) only if it is in Stalin’s own interest to 
keep them, or if he is capable to do so by supe- 
rior force. Production of the A-bomb must be 
continued, and the H-bomb has to be made, if 
this country does not want to be outmaneuvered 
by Stalin’s government. 

Does this mean that the situation is hopeless? 
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The Moscow Ticker 


“The Bulgarian people feel behind them the unshakable support 
of the friendly Soviet Government, of the fraternal Soviet people, of 
its protector and friend, the Great Stalin.... The Bulgarian govern- 
ment and people shall forever remain faithful to the greatest of les- 
sons... .: to cherish and preserve like the apple of their eye the 


friendship of the Soviet Union.” 
—)j 7 netare ov, in Pray da, November 9, 1949. 


M. Koval, now the semi-official party spokesman on matters musi- 
cal, reviews Soviet compositions in 1949 in an article in the Literary 
Gazette. Since last year’s party decree, musical production has been 
keyed to “patriotic themes.” “contemporary subjects” and “musical 
language rooted in nationality” (the term used is the same that was 
employed in the official formula. “Autocracy-Orthodoxy-Nationality” 
under Nicholas I). Shostakovich’s new cantata, Song of Forests, 
while occasionally straying into “abstract lyricism” and “themes alien 
to popular Russian intonations,” on the whole “was inspired by the 
genial ideas of the beloved leader, J. V. Stalin,” and expresses “the 
artist's gratitude to the teacher and friend of poples.” 

E. Zhukovsky’s vocal-symphonic poem, Glory to My Fatherland! 
is praised for its folksy tunes; so is G. Popov’s choral symphony, Glory 
of the Fatherland. In V. Dekhterev’s Russian Soil, a new cantata. 
“the theme of the great leader, J. V. Stalin, merges with the theme 
of the wonderful capital, Moscow.’ The opus, the critic maintains, 
sounds “like a symbol of victory of the land of socialism.” A. Mane- 
vich's cantata, For Peace, expresses “revolutionary” musicality. i.e., 
it describes the “peaceful, creative life of the Soviet people. Suddenly 
a theme of alarm intrudes. A virile, courageous song expresses the 
protest against the dark intentions of the warmongers.” 


= 
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Pravda (January 14, 1950) pities the United States, where “the 
increasing fascization of the country” is expressed in the “liquidation 
of the sad remains of bourgeois democracy.” Things have reached 
the point where “eighty per cent of the population of the U.S.A. do 
not have a subsistence minimum.” According to the Moscow paper, 
the Taft-Hartley Act requires union members to swear that they are 
not opposed to monopoly and reaction. If workers do protest against 
this bill, it is “in spite of betrayal by the AFL and CIO.” 


FTUUUGUOVTUUATUONTOONAETTTUAAAATONURLETETTAA TATA 
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The standard law school text, The ens of the Soviet State, which 
in 1938 appeared under Andrei Vyshinsky’s editorship, has been issued 
in a new edition, this time without Vyshinsky’s name. A few signifi- 
cant changes: the section on elections (over 50 pages in the earlier 
edition) has shrunk by more than two-thirds. The section on inter- 
nationalism has been replaced by a discussion of Soviet sovereignty. 
The examples from hostile systems of governments, mostly fascist in 
the 1938 text, are now taken from the United States. References to 
foreign sources have shrunk considerably. So has the section on civil 
rights. The introductory section in 1938 had over fifty footnote refer- 
ences each to Lenin and Marx-Engels, only 18 to Stalin, and a variety 
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Anent the recent death of Vasil Kolarov, former member of the 
Comintern Executive and late Premier of Bulgaria: 

“Russia [in 1878-85] deployed colossal energy to strengthen its 
rule in Bulgaria, using all means of asiatic-byzantine diplomacy: from 
mass corruption and bribery of politicians and army officers to the 
organization of armed revolts and plots, and the recruitment of people 
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to murder Bulgarian statesmen inimical to her purposes.... The Bul- to Duguit. Jellinek, Gumplowicz, Kelsen, Jhering, etc. The new intro- 
garian Communist Party has always fought irreconcilably and fiercely duction gives Stalin more footnotes than Marx and Engels together. 
against Russophile political superstition.” still goes heavy on Lenin, omits almost all non-Soviet writers. 
—Vasil Kolarov, November, 1935. —ALLAN DANE. 
Nn NA esesaesasenstciiesememneneneategoesthiienemnaennmuciaenianateimaminentimntteiinaininiineatil 
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The Coming Soviet P 


By BORIS |. NICOLAEVSKY 


N JANUARY 12, the Moscow newspapers were extra large. They 
contained a list of election districts for the recently prescribed elec- 
tions of the Supreme Soviet, and announced that the election cam- 


ducing capital punishment, a decree 


_ that had just arrived from Stalin’s per- 


sonal office. 

Stalin’s decision to restore death sen- 
tences deserves careful scrutiny. Not 
because it will inflict new suffering 
upon the people; the new law will cause 
little change in existing conditions. 
Then why was it promulgated? 

Stalin’s decision of May 26, 1947, to 
abolish capital punishment was not im- 
pelled by “putrid liberalism.” People 
of Stalin’s brand never suffer from 
sudden attacks of love for humanity. 
At that time punishment by death was 
abolished for two very practical reasons. 

First, as a result of the war and the 
mass executions of the first postwar 
years, there arose an acute shortage of 
manpower. Plans for reconstruction 
were made on a tremendous scale. To 
a large extent this work had been 
carried on by inmates of forced labor 
camps, but the executions reduced their 
number. The substitution for capital 
punishment of a sentence to 25 years 
in a concentration camp, as prescribed 
by the 1947 law, actually did not save 
the life of the accused. It only pro- 
tracted the process of killing him over 
a few years. Less than one out of a 
hundred camp prisoners could survive 
a 10-year sentence; still fewer have a 
chance to endure 25 years. But for a 
few years, each of these prisoners is 
able to work for the state. 

Second, the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment was an excellent propaganda 
move—outside of the U.S.S.R. The 
Bolsheviks took full advantage of it, 
carrying their cynicism as far as pro- 
posing in the UN Committee on Human 
Rights, that the whole world follow the 
generous example of the Soviet Union, 
in abolishing death sentences. 

a ay ny 

BUT REINTRODUCTION of capital 
punishment—in view of the wide pub- 
licity given the step—is an event of 
first-rate importance. What prompted 
Stalin to make this gesture? 

There can only be one answer: the 
renewal of the death penalty is linked 
to the internecine struggle now de- 
veloping in both the government and 
the Politburo. 

It has long been evident that on the 





‘ 

Boris Nicolaevsky’s latest book is 
Forced Labor in the Soviet Union. 

. J 
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EX-PROSECUTOR VISHINSKY 
Back to Old Job? 
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. paign had already begun. At the same moment, the publisher of Izvestia, 
_ the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, put its stamp to the decree re-intro- 





Soviet Olympus things are not running 
as smoothly as the semi-official scribes 
would lead you to believe. It is now 
clear that the disgrace of Voznesensky 
and Kuznetsov marked the inaugura- 
tion of a full-scale purge of the late 
Andrei Zhdanov’s followers. This purge 
is still going on. It is aimed not only 
at Zhdanov’s personal party machine 


in Leningrad, which of course could 
expect no forbearance from Malenkov. 
The replacement of Popov by Khrush- 
chov as Secretary of the Moscow Party 
Committee indicates that a sweeping 
purge is due in Moscow too. The names 
of all Popov’s closest associates have 
disappeared from the Soviet press. Inci- 
dentally, Popov himself was a stooge 
of Shcherbakov, Malenkov’s companion- 
in-arms during the war, which may 
indicate that “treason” has penetrated 
into the party machine much deeper 
than has been assumed. 

Malenkov’s article in Pravda’s Stalin 
jubilee issue seems to imply that this 
is exactly what has happened. If Mal- 


urge 


enkov, in this gala article, found it 
necessary to elaborate on the need for 
self-criticism (coming from below, and 
not only from above at that), the obvi- 
ous implication is that the purge is 
assuming very great proportions, It 


. seems likely that in certain respects 


the present campaign will be reminis- 
cent of.the great purge of 1936-1938. 
Malenkov is tackling this task with 
great energy. He is trying to lay a 
solid and lasting foundation for his 
future, and for this purpose he needs 
executions—big trials with executions 
on the pattern of the 1936-1938 purges. 
This is what the revival of the death 
penalty really means. 








—S$quinting at Labor , 





ABOR IN THE CLOAKROOM. We passed an eve- 
ning last weep squinting (literally, this time) at 
46 pages of seven-point type in the Congressional 
Record. Printed on these pages, in compliance wiih 
Public Law 601. passed by the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
was a hypothetically complete record of the names, 
addresses, employers, and activities, of the lobbyists 
who skulked about the Capitol cloakrooms and other- 
wise influenced national policy dur- 
ing the fourth calendar quarter of 
1949. Reading these lisis, we decid- 
ed, is 2 lot like reading the apart- 
ment-for-rent eds in the TJ imes: 
both are fascinaiing but essentially 
unrewarding, both are hard on the 
eyes, and neither gives a very good 
idea of how much money is really 
changing hands. The record does 
show, however, that the labor con- 
tingent on the Hill is continuing to 
ncrease in size. The CIO had 25 
nen listed this time, the AFL 20, and 
the various independent groups 14. These figures do 
not mean that 59 unions are lobbying, of course: several 
lobbyisis were from AFL or CIO headquarters, and 
several unions had more than one man working for 
them. (The CIO telephone workers, for reasons which 
are entirely obscure to us, led the pack with nine 
registered lobbyists, including President Joe Beirne.) 
Actually ,of the 200-odd internationals in the country. 
only 28 have registered lobbyists. 


* 
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Seligman 


PIE CARD A LA MODE. The record also shows 
that the labor movement, at least at the Washington 
level, can pay pretty well these days. A representative 
of the machinists’ District 44 made $2,000.06 for his 
three-months’ work; an agent of tht hotel and restau- 
rant workers pulled down $2,720; and a teamster re- 
ported $3,750. The significance of the data is obfus- 
cated somewhat by the maddening vagueness of the 
questions that have to be answered: some labor lobby- 
ists reported their full salaries, but many seem to have 
reported only what they get specifically for lobbying, 
which frequently, of course, is nothing. None of them 
reported spending money on the subversion of legis- 
lators—mostly, their salaries seemed to go for food, 
rent, and transportation. One man of mystery that 
we would like to see checked on; however, is Maywood 
Boggs of the boilermakers, who. reported his total ex- 
penses for the quarter as $1,902.65, but then answered 
the question “To whom paid” with a cryptic “No one.” 
And another enigma, come to think of it, is W. D. 
Johnson, a viee-president of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, who answered the same question by 
writing: W. D. Johnson. ... The questionnaires filled 
out by the lobbyists require them.to provide “the 
names of any papers, periodicals, magazines, or other 
publications, in which [they] caused to be published 
any articles or editorials.” Most of the labor lobbyists 
answered this either with.“none” or a reference to 
something in their own-union papers. But Russ Nixon 
. .- Perhaps the: most interesting statement of the day 
was filed by Joe Ball, whilom a Senator from Minne- 
of the United Electrical Workers named the Compass. 





By Daniel Seligman 


sota, who reported [1] that he had been paid up to 
$1,250 for lobbying; [2] that he was “not employed 
to support or oppose any specific legislation”; and 
[3] that he “did, however, support, advocate, or oppose, 
certain bills... .” 


* *z 


ALLEGATION. The National Planning Association 
has conspicuously muffed a unique opportunity to de- 
fine, once and for all, the philosophy, if any, of the 
American labor movement. It set itself this task last 
year when it asked fifteen reasonably prominent labor 
leaders to submit their answers, in 1,500 words or less. 
to the “allegation” that labor has no philosophy, that 
it is “without coordination or standards.” The fifteen 
essays, which were published recently in a pamphlet 
called Why J Am in the Labor Movement, unfortu- 
nately leave labor rudderless and adrift on an ocean 
of clichés, e.g., Eric Peterson’s “A sound, progressive. 
and militant labor movement is inseparably tied up 
with the great future of a nation of free men and free 
institutions.” 


COINCIDENCE. The CIO News of January 16 
reprints a photostat of an interesting letter which had 
been addressed to UE Local 1150 in Chicago earlier in 
the month. “Dear Brothers & Sisters,” the letter reads 
“Effective today I hereby resign my position as Field 
Representative of Local 1150 which I have held for 
the past four years. Simultaneously I have sent in 
my resignation to the Communist Party... . Fraternally 
yours, Lee Lundgren.” 


CHRYSLER’S ANOMALIES. We have no way of 
knowing, as this is written, whether the UAW strike 
at Chrysler will ever reach the stage at which a fact- 
finding board of any kind will be called in. If it does, 
Chrysler is apt to be ambarrassed by a pamphlet cur- 
rently being distributed, gratis to anyone who writes 
for it. by the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
(Some Anomalies in the Steel Board’s Report, by 
Theodore R. Iserman.) It’s an uninhibited assault on 
the whole principle of fact-finding, done in the manner. 
if not the spirit, of an old-fashioned Leninist polemic. 


se 


A MORAL ISSUE. Well, it seems that this fellow 
Harold Moskowitz wanted to give this girl who worked 
with him some kind of a birthday present. And he 
didn’t know what to get her. So he finally decided 
that what she probably wanted most of all was a pair 
of falsies. So that’s what he gave her. So their com- 
pany, which happened to be the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company (Newark office), fired Harold for 
being immoral or worse. So Harold said the company 
was really firing him for “union activity,” he hav- 
ing been active in the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America twelve years, not to mention shop 
chairman and local treasurer. So the company said, 
Harold, you have a funny idea of union activity. So 
the union supported Harold, and the Daily Worker 
supported the union, but it didn’t say who’s sup- 
porting the girl. All of this comes before the NLRB 
on March 21. 
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Portrait of John F. Shelley: 





Californias Newest Congressman 


By SHAWN MOOSEKIAN 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HERE’S AN OLD STORY. 


perhaps apocryphal, that when 

California’s newest Congress- 
nan, John F. Shelley, was six years 
old, he clung to his father’s coat- 
tails and trotted up Market Street 
in a Labor Day parade. The crowds 
watching the line of march ap- 
plauded the youngster.e His dad 
turned to a crony and said: 

“Who knows, maybe he’ll lead 
‘em some day.” 

True or not, that was Shelley's 
first shot for labor’s cause. 

Thirty-six years later, in 1947, 
the proud father’s prophecy came 
true. Shelley led ’em. He was 
elected president of the California 
State Federation of Labor. 

More recently he stepped onto 
the national scene to fill a seat in 
the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives left vacant by the death 
f Richard J. Welch. 

And oddly enough, gossip in 
1943 had it that Shelley withdrew 
from the San Francisco mayoralty 
‘ampaign because he intended to 
to fight Congressman Welch for 

House seat. Shelley was to 
ave made the campaign as 
Democrat and a_=e stout 
the New Deal. Welch 
a registered Repulican, elected 


the House from San Francisco’ 


iberal 


ipporter ol 


Fifth District whose registration is 


ore than 2-to-1 Democratic. 


SHELLEY, 44 years old, is and 
ilways has been a Democrat, who 
lescribes himself as a dispassionate 
voter, following his own dictates 
ather than party lines. 

Shelley is a big man. He towers 
ver most of his colleagues. And 
he’s a fighter, probably of the 
roughest, toughest variety when 
aroused, as he was during the 1937 
State AFL convention when he 
was attacked and beaten by three 
foes, all of whom knew they had 
been in a fight. That attack was 
blamed on Shelley’s refusal to war 
on the rival CIO. His stand had 
been: “United we stand; divided 
we fall,” and advocated unity in 
the labor movement. 

Ten years later he was pretty 
much of the same opinion, in spite 
f intervening skirmishes between 
AFL and CIO over jurisdiction and 
Shelley’s one-time charge that CIO 
was attempting to disrupt AFL 
organizational work in California 
canneries, 

Nonetheless,a solid front of work- 
ers, regardless of their affiliation, 
was his battle cry. This nearly cost 
him the presidency of the StateAFL 
in 1947. After a bitterly contested 
race, however, Shelley topped his 
»pponent, Kenneth Bitter, of the 
San Diego building trades, who 
was the first administration-backed 
candidate to be defeated in years. 

Opposition to Shelley was based 
primarily on grounds that he had 
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CONG. SHELLEY 
From Labor to Capitol 


helped form a committee with the 
CIO and other groups to fight the 
San Francisco sales tax. The con- 
vention that year went on record 
opposing, among other things, an 
AFL-CIO merger. 

Unity in political parties is an- 
other of his pet topics, though he’s 
a firm defender of the two-party 
svstem —no more, no less. The 
Democrats, particularly in Califor- 
nia, he says, ought to cease their 
wrangling and stand together. If 
Shelley had his way, the Repuli- 
cans would stand with the Demo- 


crats, too. 


FROM THE BEGINNING Shel- 
ley backed Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to the hilt. There won’t be another 
like him, he mourns. 

His party convictions prompted 
support for Harry S. Truman and 
in 1948 he went all-out for his 
return to the White House. In so 
doing he split, toa degree, the State 
AFL, which hitherto sentimentally 
favored Earl Warren, California’s 
congenial governor who shared the 
GOP ticket with Thomas Dewey. 

As president of the California 
Federation of Labor, Shelley suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an AFL en- 
dorsement of Truman. But behind 
the scenes there were those, espe- 
cially among the Teamsters’ and 
Sailors’ unions who, for reasons 
political and personal, hoped for a 
Warren victory and rubbed the fur 
off the rabbit’s foot in so doing. 

So vigorous a campaign did Shel- 
ley launch for a Democratic No- 
vember victory that he was named 
chairman of the California delega- 
tion to the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in July, 1948. 

In the understanding of Con- 
gressman Shelley, sent to Washing- 
ton by means of a special election, 
it is helpful to remember some- 
thing of Shelley’s father, an Irish 
longshoreman, and a good labor 
union man of the school that every- 
one is entitled to his own thoughts. 

tk ae ck 


HE WAS PUBLIC-SPIRITED 
and active in support of his church. 
John Francis Shelley was the eldest 
of his nine children, born Septem- 
ber 3, 1905, in that section of San 
Francisco known as South of Mar- 


ket Street where infants teeth on 
brass knuckles. 

Shelley, thus, learned of labor 
unions and their people early in 
life—first from family surround- 
ings and later as a seaman aboard 
a freighter, a truck driver a law 
student at St. Ignatius College, 
which is now San Francisco Uni- 
versity, and as a labor union leader. 

He decided against a law ca- 
reer because he saw in labor a 
“great evolutionary movement” 
and wanted to be part of it. He 
reflects that some have called labor 
a “revolutionary movement,” but 
“that’s a matter of opinion.” 

Since early days he has main- 
tained, and still does, that labor 
should adopt some of the practices 
of business because organized labor 
unions are big business. There are 
those hereabout who disagree with 
him on this. He has his enemies. 
He has his friends. Even some em- 
ployers like Shelley, and are said 
to beam with delight when he sits 
in on a bargaining session. Those 
employers like him because of his 
ability to maintain a sense of humor 
when negotiations head into a 
deadlock. 

And Shelley has his opinion about 
some employers, too. He believes, 
for instance, that employers en- 
courage jurisdictional disputes be- 
cause they prefer to see unions 
warring against each other rather 
than attacking them. 

He says bickering between unions 
over which is to represent what 
workers, does nothing more than 
“break down the standards that 
labor has fought for for years. 
Passion and prejudice will not 
solve the situation.” 

He once declared: 

“In the desire of leaders of one 
side to eliminate the opposition, 
some leaders have resorted to the 
use of hoodlum methods. When- 
ever hoodlums get a foothold, they 
either run the organization or ruin 
= 
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SHELLEY STEPPED ONTO la- 
bor’s front line in 1933 and has 
been there since. In that year he 
was elected a delegate from the 
Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Union to 
the San Francisco Central Labor 
Council. 

From then on he has moved 
steadily upward. He got himself 
elected president of the Central 
Labor Council in 1937, and later 
became its secretary at $175 a 
week, plus expenses. In 1947 he 
was elected president of the Cali- 
fornia AFL, re-elected the follow- 
ing year, and still holds the job to- 
gether with his Congressional one. 

Shelley is an energetic and am- 
bitious man, but no more so than 
most in similar circumstances. He 
is often listed among thos€ persons 
who “come up the hard way,” and 
he is as cognizant of his achieve- 
ments to date as the newsboy-who- 
became-bank-president is of his. 

Fortunately, Shelley always re- 
members—he has up to now at any 


rate—that organized labor helped 
every bit of the way in his political 
climb. AFL. and right-wing CIO 
claim credit for his going to Wash- 
ington. Labor also says it sent 
Shelley to Sacramento, where he 
served eight years as State Senator 
from San Francisco. 


Of his time in Sacramento, Shel- 
ley has this to say: “I took pride 
in maintaining a broad outlook on 
behalf of all the people of San 
Francisco and in the exercise of 
independent judgment as_ war- 
ranted.” 


As State Senator, Shelley was 
responsible for such legislation as 
the Shelley-Maloney Apprentice 
Training Act, often called a model 
for labor-management cooperation; 
the regulation of loan sharks, and 
Jaws amending the unemployment 
insurance act. 


One of Shelley’s most bitter 
Senate fights took place in com- 
mittee in 1939, when the so-called 
Metzger Bill, proposing to bar 
aliens from holding labor union 
office, was defeated 3-to-2. State 
Senator Jack D. Metzger, a Repub- 
lican, authored the anti-alien bill 
which, by inference alone, was 
aimed at Harry Bridges, then West 
Coast CIO director and leader of 
the violent 1934 waterfront strike. 
Shelley, then chairman of the Sen- 
ate Labor and Capital Committee, 
took the position it was wrong to 
base a law on one individual. The 
bill had broader implications, he 
said, but nevertheless it was di- 
rected against a single person. 

Just before leaving San Francisco 
for Washington, Shelley addressed 
a luncheon of the San Francisco 
Commonwealth Club, formed some 
years ago by a newspaperman for 
the purpose of getting intellectuals 
together so they could hear what 
other intellectuals had to say. 
Shelley traced labor’s progress and 
declared that “in San Francisco we 
are highly organized on both sides 
of the table. And this,” he added, 
“has contributed to sound labor 
relations.” 


He said statistics showed that 
“since April, 1947, of all applica- 
tions the Central Labor Council 
received for strike sanction, 96.4 
per cent of them were adjusted 
without work stoppage.” In line 
with this, Shelley urged all-out 
support of Truman’s program by 
business and labor, because by so 
doing business will continue to 
prosper and with it so will labor. 

Among those who hold a we- 
can-take-him-or-leave-him attitude, 
Shelley is thought of as one who 
leaps to answer opportunity’s 
knock. Hence their surprise when 
in 1948 Shelley announced he 
would make “no push for the job” 
following reports he was being 
considered seriously for Secretary 
of Labor. 

Shelley didn’t push, and Truman 
named Maurice J. Tobin, former 
Massachusetts Governor, to the 
post. 
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The Floogie Bird 


Or, How the GOP Manages to Fly Backwards 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


ENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 

told only half the truth when he 

remarked the other day that the 
Repuclican bureaucrats, like the floogie 
bird, fiy backward and can therefore 
observe the diminishing perspective of 
the pest but get no notion of the future. 
Those who drew up the GOP policy 
statement, broadcast on February 6 as 
the creed of the party of Lincoln, suf- 
fered from a complete blackout of 
vision on the Lincoln side, the emanci- 
pation side, the progressive side. They 
were either ignorant of their own his- 
tory or they consciously belied and 
deniec it. 

The resulting platform is a threat to 
some of our most precious and most 
vital political traditions. If the Gabriel- 
son program is to be the only alternative 
to the Democratic Fair Deal, we are 
likely to go on for administration after 
administration without a real change. 
The unbroken Republican regime from 
1861 zo 1885 was bad. It lasted 24 years. 
The unbroken rule of the Democrats 
started in 1933 and will run to 1953. 
If T:uman is re-elected in 1952, the 
old GOP longevity record will be 
equaled. And if Mr. Gabrielson and 
his supporters have their way, it takes 
no prophet to foresee that our Harry 
will move back in to the refurnished 
White House and serve out his time 
until 1957. Sputtering journalists and 
blimpy industrialists will be calling 
him “that man.” But he will be their 
own creation just as Roosevelt was. 

Many of the upstanding Republican 
liberzis who denounced the _ official 


cred suggested that their party i: 
going back to the time of Willian 
McKinley. They meant that it is re- 
turning to the ideas of Mark Hann: 


The Gabrieison theory is that the 
emancipation of the black slaves was 
the only humanitarian flash in the his- 
tory of the Republicans. It is taken 
for granted that the upward strivings 
of Lincoln’s followers were laid in the 
grave along with the great emancipa- 
tor’s bones. The Senators, Representa- 
tives and National Committeemen who 
drew up the new statement seem to 
think that what may be called the 
paralytic or Casper Milquetoast theory 
of government became standard for 
Republicans beginning about 1865. Or, 
if that is overstating the case, they 
woulc agree that it became operative 
with the inauguration of McKinley. 
From there on, leaping lightly across 


great stretches of history, they would. 


include Harding, Coolidge and Hoover 
in their Republican canon and exclude 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE 
Electoral Reformer, 1950 


FEBRUARY 18, 1950 


——— 


all—no matter how distinguished or 


how authentically Republican — who 
are out of line with them. 
a & * 


AS ONE WHO BEGAN life as an 
Ohio Republican in the age of Mc- 
Kinley and Hanna, I wish to protest 
against this way of reading history or 
forgetting history or disregarding his- 
tory. Among the Republicans there 
must be some whose memories go back 
beyond Mark Hanna. Herbert Hoover, 
for one, must be able to recall John 
Sherman. He might mention the name 
of that great statesman to younger 
colleagues and they could look it up 
in histories and encyclopedias. Read- 
ing has been taught for many years in 
the public schools. It furnishes preci- 
ous additions to the resources of mem- 
ory. A careful scanning of the record 
of their own party is recommended to 
Republicans. They may, with profit, 
start almost anywhere: 1856, 1865, 1896 
or 1920. 

All the time that Marcus A. Hanna 
was gaining control of his party and 
preparing to run William McKinley as 
candidate for President, there was one 
stern old Republican leader whom he 
could not touch. The great man of 
those days was Senator John Sherman. 
The name of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act should do something to keep his 
memory green. This act, of course, 
never accomplished all that its author 
hoped for. It has been whittled down 
and misapplied. But its passage marked 
the beginning of our long effort to deal 
with industry and business in their 
modern form. The debates about it, 
the amendments to it, the other meas- 
ures passed as a result of our ex- 
perience with it—all of these are an 
important part of our legislative and 
social history. This first great effort 
to use the powers of government to 
protect the people against the trusts, 





WENDELL WILLKIE 
Internationalist, 1940 


dating from 1890, was a result of Re- 
publican initiative. 

The Interstate Commerce Act and 
the establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission go back even 
further. Though they actually date 
from the administration of Grover 
Cleveland, it was chiefly due to the 
activities of Republicans that they 
were established. Since then Repub- 
licans, especially Theodore Roosevelt, 
have been largely responsible for their 
development. 

The income tax, too, dates from this 
period. Whatever credit is to be as- 
signed for our present tax system, at 
least half of it goes to the Republicans. 
Our first income tax was levied by 
them from 1862 to 1872. It is true that 
the Democrats, in Cleveland’s second 
administration, passed the law which 
ushered in the present setup. But it 
was declared unconstitutional and the 


long struggle to pass the income tax 
amendment to the Constitution was 
carried on largely by Republicans. By 
the time the Democrats came back to 
power in 1913, the job had been done. 

What I am getting at is that what 
we call the New Deal or the Fair Deal 
didn’t start with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
or even with Woodrow Wilson. It goes 
back much further and the Repub- 
licans have a right to claim a good 
part of the credit for it. 

~ x» * 

THIS BECOMES even clearer if we 
think about men rather than about 
measures. When you recall the vital 
characters who have made our public 
life what it is, what names pop into 
your head? Among them, of course, 
will be Woodrow Wilson, Al Smith and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. But—even if 
you are a Democrat—there will be 
Republican names pushing their way 
in along with these. You will think of 





ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE 
Pro-Labor, 1924 


Theodore Roosevelt, of Bob LaFollette 
of George Norris. 

If the present Republican leaders dk 
not clearly recall the men and event 
of 1896, they should, at least, be able to 
think back to 1912. The Bull Moos 
platform of that year included prac- 
tically all of the humanitarian planks 
which William Jennings Bryan had 
advocated earlier. Roosevelt, running 
on this platform, received 4,119,507 
votes in comparison with 3,484,956 cast 
for William Howard Taft. Since Wilson 
drew the full Democratic following, 
the millions who voted for Roosevelt 
and reform must have been Repub- 
licans. Let any Republican leader run 
down the list of men who followed 
Teddy Roosevelt in that great esca- 
pade; he should find it an enlightening 
experience. 

Or consider the elder Robert M. La- 
Follette. It is impossible to put down 
here any list of his achievements on 
the issues of railway rate regulation, 
trust regulation, better’ labor legisla- 
tion and protection for women and 
children. What a man he was! How 
alive, how venturesome, how imagin- 
ative! And then there was George 
Norris -even nearer to our Own time. 
In a sense TVA is the crowning 
achievement of American progressiv- 
ism. All the world looks to it as an 
inspiration dnd a model. And yet this 
accomplishment we owe not to Roose- 
vekt or any Democrat—the father of it 
was George Norris,-a man who all his 
life was a Republican. 

x . ” 


THERE IS NO NEED to undertake 
an analysis of the new declaration of 
faith published by the GOP. It has 
been well characterized by such Re- 
publicans as Senator Ives and Senator 
Lodge. It is filled with the sort of 
phrases which are put together by men 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Anti-Trust, 1904 
who want to get elected without 
shouldering the responsibility 
goes with definite promises. Commor 
folks, however, are likely to be less 
polite than members of the Senate in 
discussing the political floogie bird the 
Republicans have hatched. 


which 


As a supporter of President Truman 
and his Fair Deal, I might be expected 
to take pleasure in this backward- 
looking performance. But as an Amer- 
ican I am more troubled by the threat 
to our whole political system than I 
am pleased by the prospect of a party 
victory. Our two-party system has 
served us long and well. Even those 
who have no idea of political theory 
like it, trust it, and want to keep it 
going. 

The voters proved this in the Con- 
gressional election of 1946. The Dem- 
ocrats nad been in for 15 years. Th 
war was over. Roosevelt was gone 
For the first time voters felt free t 
make a change. And they went straight 
for it. The Republicans were sent back 


with a good majority. It would hav 
been a healthy thing if they had giver 
a good account f themselve in tl 
80th Congress and we had had a Re 


publican President in 1948 
But what happened? The gre 
achievement” of two years of Cor 
gressional control was the Taft-Hartle 
Act. Now whether that act is right 
wrong, good or bad, is is nothing f« 
ordinary folks to shout about. Ther 
are those who were pleased by it 
There are arguments to be made i 
favor of it. But it was never intende: 
to make life better for ordinary people 
Even those who argued for it couldn't 
work up anything in the way of popu- 
lar enthusiasm. And that was all ther: 
was—all the Republicans had to bank 
on. They were so out of touch with 
the impulses of the average man that 
they could not think of anything else 
So Truman and a Democratic Congress 
were elected in 1948. Another nail was 
hammered home in the coffin of the 
two-party system. 
official 
threaten’ to go backward instead o 


3ut now the tepublicans 
forward. Their platform of 1948 wa 
a declaration of flaming revolution ir 
comparison with the flat words whicl 
world These 
leaders have shut out of their mind 


they now offer the 


all of the great ideas and great mer 
of the Republican past. Those whon 
they recognize as authentic are Cool- 
idge, Harding and Mark Hanna, If 
Senators Ives and Lodge fail to chang 
their party, if narrow orthodoxy pre 
vails, it will mean the death of thn 
great organization which started i: 
1856 and from which the name, the 
ideas and the achievements of Abra 


ham Lincoln are inseparable. This 
would be a catastrophe for the entiré 


country. 
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Soviet Exiles and the U.S. | 


Democratic 'Non-Returners’ Need Our Encouragement 


By GEORGE FISCHER 


4s T TAKES A RUSSIAN to beat a Russian.” 

This is the conclusion reached by Wallace 

Carroll, psychological warfare expert and 
wartime European director of OWI (Life, Dec. 
19, 1949). Mr. Carroll bases his views on World 
War II: “The lesson of the German experience 
in Russia is simply this: that the decisive ele- 
ment in a war against the Soviet regime can 
be the Soviet people. Or, put still more simply, 
the lesson is that it takes a Russian to beat a 
Russian.” 

Making use of unpublished American and 
Nazi records, Carroll corroborates earlier reports 
that after June 22, 1941, “mass surrender of 
nore than two million (Red Army) men took 
lace” and “Soviet soldiers, peasants and towns- 
people, particularly those of the minority races, 
veleomed the Germans as liberators from a 


lated regime. ... How did this chance slip 
through the Nazi hands? The answer is that 
Hitler blundered on every point 

Although Carroll's article is a welcome reliel 
rom American disinterest in this potentially 
erucial question, it hardly mentions a _ vital 
eroup. That © the nevozvrashchentsy, the 
self-stvled § n-returners The ‘non- 
eturners” are the many thousands of Soviet 
exiles who have refused to return to the 
U.S.S.R. since World War II: ‘‘guesstimates” 
of their total number run from 200,000 to over 

million 


IF THE U.S. GOVERNMENT and the Amer- 


can public are ever to think in Wallace Car- 
oll’s term proper understanding of and 
approchment with the presently accessible 
Soviet “non-returners” is clearly essential. But 
fallacious a priori logic and writings like 


Isaac Deutscher’s New York Times article 
(‘Strange World of Russian ‘Non-returners’ ”’) 
and Geoffrey Gorer’s phantasmagorie Thé 
People of Great Russia have made many Amer- 
icans think of exiles from the U.S.S.R. in terms 
of hostile cliches 

Some Americans thus conceive of all 
“non-returners” as pathologically anti-Soviet 
and therefore incapable of sober or democratic 
sentiments or politics. Too many Americans 
also assume that “non-returners’—because they 
are Russian!—congenitally fit only into authori- 
tarian patterns such as “Tsarist,” “fascist,” 
“quisling”—or “Soviet spy.” 

The U.S. authorities in Europe, moreover, 
have frequently lent their support to Tsarist 
emigre politicos—while showing little interest 
or sympathy for our genuine and important 
allies, those recent Soviet refugees who eagerly 
espouse liberty and freedom. In the midst of 
srueling personal hardships and insecurity on 
the part of these fugitives from the Land of 
Socialism, such American treatment has al- 
ready led to many a “second thought” on the 
drastic decision to abandon their whole Soviet 
existence. The surprise return to Russia of the 
Soviet pilot, Anatole Barsov, is probably only 
an extreme symptom of widespread disap- 
pointment. 

If the United States is not to let this unique 
political capital dwindle away, if it is to en- 
courage the most effective democratic segments 
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of the new Soviet emigration, how and where 
are these to be found? 

IN THE TWILIGHT of the haunted, often 
illegal, existence in postwar Europe of the 
Soviet exiles, no one can determine with cer- 
tainty either their total number or their precise 
coloration. But there are indications that a very 
wide following among the “non-returners” is 
commanded by the highly active surviving 
youth of Gen. Andrei Vlasov’s wartime “Rus- 
sian Liberation Movement.” 


[General Vlasov, a Red Army hero in the 1941 
defense of Moscow, was captured in 1942 and 
became leader of the German-sponsored ‘“Rus- 
sian Liberation Movement.” Embracing the ques- 
tionable policy of fighting a Stalin with a Hitler, 
Vlasov was nevertheless distrusted and ham- 
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2. Political libertarianism and constitution- 
alism. 

3. A more richly integrated communal ex- 
istence than either Soviet or Western so- 
ciety has attained as yet. 


It is particularly revealing—and heartening— 
that democratic groupings among Soviet exiles 
should turn toward Western liberalism and 
Russia’s own democratic February Revolution, 
rather than to the methods or slogans of ab- 
solutism, Tsarist, Fascist, or Soviet. The pro- 
grams and publications of all these groups deal 
chiefly with the coming struggle against the 
Soviet regime. They emphatically favor an in- 
ternal anti-Stalin revolution—without outside 
intervention—and consider activities towards 
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RUSSIANS (LEFT) DESERTING TO THE WEHRMACHT, JUNE, 1941 
A Questionable Policy Embraced 


strung by Nazi leaders. As Carroll states, Hitler 
“refused to accept the aid of Soviet groups which 
he feared might try to put in a bill for their 
services at the end of the war.” In 1945 Vlasov 
was turned over to the Soviets by U.S. Army 
units, and was hung in Moscow a year later.] 
Some much-needed light is thrown on the 
present ideas of Vlasov’s former followers—and 
many other non-returners—by a document en- 
titled The Ideological Doctrine of the Liberation 
Movement of the Peoples of Russia. It was pub- 
fished in Germany last summer, and is popu- 
larly subtitled the Anti-Communist Manifesto. 
The Anti-Communist Manifesto was published 
—as a draft for discussion purposes—by Borba, 
the two-year-old journal of SBONR, the Fight- 
ing Union for the Liberation of the Peoples 
of Russia. Like the. Soviet emigration itself, 
SBONR is centered in Western Germany, spe- 
cifically in-Munich. Like most of the political 
activities of the “non-returners,” neither Borba 
nor SBONR is offieially recognized by Allied 
occupation authorities, since outspoken anti- 
Sovietism is taboo for DP’s. And, like a ma- 
jority of all recent exiles from the U.S.S.R— 
and more than any other exile organization— 
SBONR and its organ pay boundless homage 
to Vlasov. 
The SBONR platform calls for: 
1. Economic pluralism 


that end within the U.S.S.R. their primary task 
But they also sound a categorical warning: 
if a war with the U.S.S.R. does break out, and 
is accompanied by blunders like those of Hitler’s 
invasion, Stalin will be able to galvanize 
the flagging loyalty of the Soviet population 
as he did in World War II. Stalin will 
succeed more easily if well-organized native 
“resistance” groups are not associated with the 
forces opposing the U.S.S.R. This warning dra- 
matically substantiates a point that Wallace 
Carroll's Life article and similar discussions by 
Hanson Baldwin and others have failed to 
stress: The present aloofness of the West from 
the genuinely democratic segments of the Soviet 
emigration is not only senseless but potentially 
tragic. 

If “It takes a Russian to beat a Russian,” it 
is not enough merely to incorporate this con- 
cept into American military strategy, as Wal- 
lace Carroll urges. Nor is it enough to regard 
the Soviet refugees only as unmatchable 
sources of information on every aspect of Soviet 
life. Political and material aid should be given 
without delay to the kind of Russian who, after 
“beating” the Soviet regime, will champion the 
ideals and practices of free society. We must 
remember that there are many, many such Rus- 
sians among the Soviet exiles. Let the United 
States help them! 
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PARIS. 
AM WRITING THIS article at 
a moment of political crisis. 
Yes, another of those French 
political crises which seem to be 
constantly treading on each other’s 
heels. 

Americans may well ask: “How 
is it that the French, who have so 
much to do before 
they can get their 
affairs in running 
order, can’t make 
up their minds to 
settle down quietly 
and go to work? 
Can’t they ever get 
their political machine operating 
smoothly? If they are forever get- 
ting upset, what is the use contin- 
uing the aid which the United 
States has so liberally been pour- 
ing out since the war? Isn’t it pos- 
sible that we are simply wasting 
our good money?” 

I want to begin with this last 
point, and I hope I can discuss it 
in a way that will leave no doubt 
in American minds. The assistance 
which has been so_ generously 
poured out since the war by the 
great republic of the United States 
has not been a vain sacrifice. Dur- 
ing the past four years France has 
been transformed. When I returned 
from Germany in 1945, hardly alive 
myself, J found an_ exhausted 
country, a land in which all.of 
the vital functions of national ex- 
istence seemed to have ceased. To- 
day France is re-animated. The 
blood flows through her’ arteries, 
her muscles have again found their 
oldtime vigor, she breathes, she 
works, she produces. 

More than one American traveler 
has noted the change. The word, 
“change,” in fact, is too feeble and 
colorless to convey the idea of what 
has happened. What has taken 
taken place is a transformation, 
practically a resurrection. Statistics 
bear out what the eyes behold. 
French production now surpasses 
the records of the best prewar year. 
For the first time in a long period 
it has achieved a commercial bal- 
ance; I am speaking of a general 
balance, not particularly of a bal- 
ance in relation to the dollar area. 
The Government of the United 
States; the American workers—who 
played a decisive part in support- 
ing the Marshall Plan; and the 
American tax-payers—who have 
borne the burden of cost — may 
look upon the results with satis- 
faction. 

But you Americans may right- 
fully ask again: 
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“Very well, but if all is going so 
beautifully over there, why do we 
hear so much about troubles, about 
unrest, about political instability, 
about unforeseen upsets of the 
government?” 

The question is a natural one. | 
am writing this article to give a 
clear and simple answer. 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, produc- 
tion figures are among the essential 
elements in a country’s economic 
situation, but they are not the 
whole of the picture. It is true that 
production in France has gone up 
considerably and that it continues 
to go up. It is also true that the 
employment situation is very satis- 
factory; that is, the number of un- 
employed is very small. 

On the other side it ‘must be 
said that wages, relief payments, 
pensions and other payments to 
workers are at a low level. In gen- 
eral, the capacity for consumption 
has not regained what may be re- 
garded as its normal level. The 
total revenue of the country has, 
comparatively speaking, decreased. 
This explains the contrast  be- 
tween the business or economic 
situation and the financial position 
of the Government. Business is 
doing well. But the credit of the 
Government and the fiscal situa- 
tion, even though they may have 
improved somewhat during the 
past couple of years, remain ex- 
tremely difficult and problematical. 

Since the liberation the franc has 
been steadily going down in value, 
and prices have never stopped 
going up. The national income has 
far from increased in proportion. 
The cost of government constantly 
increases. When, at the end of last 
year, the leaders of the Govern- 
ment discussed the need of raising 
taxes and balancing the budget, 
they found themselves facing a 
citizenry among whom talk of 
greater burdens is most unwel- 
come. It is easy to understand why, 
under such circumstances, popular 
protest easily transforms itself into 
violent parliamentary movements. 

Certainly the Marshall Plan has 
given us a lift. Where would we 
have been without it? But this 
great plan does not cover, in any 
respect, the regular items of the 
French budget. And this budget 
has been swollen during the past 
two or three years by the unfor- 
tunate Indo-Chinese war and by 
the flood of costs connected with 
putting Western Europe in a state 
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of defense. It covers, in great part, 
the special expenses incurred for 
re-equipment of the country; and it 
is largely because of this invest- 
ment that our production has grown 
so satisfactorily. But it does not 
include our extraordinary expenses 
for reconstruction. 

Those Americans who did not 
take part in the fighting in France, 
or who have not made a trip to our 
shores within the past five years, 
should try to imagine the state to 
which the occupation and the liber- 
ation reduced this country, the ex- 
tent to which it had been pillaged 
and destroyed. Let them try to 
picture the destruction of men, of 
animals, of equipment, of buildings, 
of houses, of money and valuables. 
Yes, France has managed to sur- 
mount the terrible difficulties left 
by the departure of the foreign foe, 
largely, it is true, by virtue of 
American help. Yes, she has now 
recovered her vital energies. Yes, 
she has her face turned toward 
productive labor and progress. But 
she has not yet reached her goal. 
Her tasks are still heavy. She 
is throwing her energy against 
such terrific obstacles that her 
friends should be able to under- 
stand the restlessness, the instabil- 
ity of which the political viciss- 
itudes are the expression. 


TO MAKE MYSELF CLEAR to 
Americans, I wish to say this about 
the matter of political instability. 
The present government, headed by 
Georges Bidault, was set up and 
supported by a parliamentary ma- 
jority which is made up of what 
we call the Third Force. This com- 
bination included the Socialists, the 


‘MRP (that is, the Christian Demo- 


crats and the leftist radicals), plus 
certain elements of the center. 
[Since M. Blum’s article was re- 
ceived, the Socialists have with- 
drawn from the Bidault Gov- 
ment. — Ed] This grouping was 
formed some three years ago 
among the parties and men 
resolved, at all hazards and by 
any necessary means, to prevent 
the victory of Stalinist communism 
or of the Bonapartist movement 
which had grown up around Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. The Third Force 
was thus pledged from the start to 
fight on two fronts, and that double 


campaign rendered its operations 


as difficult and as dangerous as 
they were necessary. But the fight 
has been carried on, and without 


‘boasting, I think, we can say, 


it has been successful. On both 


fronts the enemies of democracy 
have been beaten back. But do 
people see our success? Do they 
believe in the strength of our or- 
ganizations? It is our success itself 
which makes our situation so con- 
fused and so difficult to understand. 

During the past three years both 
communism and Gaullism have 
suffered a definite decline. The 
double peril to democratic forces 
has become less menacing. But just 
because the danger is disappearing, 
it becomes more and more difficult 
to hold together the heterogeneous 
combination to which the victory 
must be attributed. Danger im- 
posed discipline, supplied a pur- 
pose. Comparative security en- 
courages discussion, difference, and 
splintering. 

The Communists and Gaullists, 
of course, are still in the ring. They 
have banked on a social and eco- 
nomie crisis which, thanks to the 
Marshall Plan, has not come. Now 
they are exploiting to the limit, in 
their assaults on the Government, 
the very real budgetary, financial 
and fiscal difficulties which obtain 
in France. 

These two enemies of democracy 
have been joined by a new ally, the 
reactionary employers. These in- 
dustrial capitalists who, since the 
liberation, have held their heads 
pretty low, think the time has come 
for them to snatch from the work- 
ing class the advantages it won 
through passage of modern socia! 
legislation, and also to resume to- 
ward the Government their tradi- 
tional position of big brother and 
trusted adviser. And these plotting 
ilies find facing them a political 
combination wearied with its many 
struggles and already showing 
signs of division. But—and of this 
I am firmly convinced — once the 
danger becomes evident, the old 
spirit will reappear. I believe that 
then we shall witness the defeat 
of this new combination of Com- 
munists, Gaullists and reactionaries 
—actually a political monstrosity. 
By the time this article appears, my 
American readers will be able to 
judge whether I have sinned by 
being over-optimistic. 
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Dialogue With A German 


Western side. And that’s not journalistic 

imagery, but, as those who have been close 
enough to see the chips and the flakes know 
—its just plain down-to-earth political metal- 
Jurgs 


T ive IRON CURTAIN rusts a little on its 


you're still a Communist today. We’ll print 
what you write, without changing anything, 
without revealing who you really are. Or don't 
you have the courage to spend a minute looking 
in the mirror any more?” 

Several weeks later from Leipzig in the heart 


man could live decently and the enormous 
economic differences would disappear. We 
thought, “Man is good” and we searched for 
friends. We supported all that was progressive 
and new in art, literature, theater, architecture. 
May I remind you how many of the “best 





ting 
there continues 
ot thinking of those cynical trade conferences 
where 
Ruhr park on the Stalin-Allee outside Soviet 
Economic Missions. I mean honest get-togethers 
by 
Czechs 
Russians) 
13eS. 
simply a long evening of conversation, 
fuelling and debate, a bitter 
ut 
as dark and hopeless as we sometimes think. 
Astounding dents 
otalitarian 


Here in Berlin, for example, despite the split- 


of the Soviet Zone, 
Republic,” 


of the city and the police-and-spy network, 
which I have 


to be East-West contact. I am 
from the 


shiny Mercedes limousines 


shori of 


people from the East —Germans, Poles, 
(although hardly any more Soviet- 
-with Western political personali- 
Nothing official, nothing world-shaking; 
some 

argument or two, 
then a feeling at the end that it’s not all 


a good argument. 


DEAR LASKY: 


hopeless it is. 
our habit of 


vourself.” 
remarks, and I was, 


ideology. Doubts are cropping up 








It is still another reminder, I think, of how 
much can truly be done to fight totalitarianism 
war—if only 
stop carrying a big stick and start carrying on 


You find it’ incomprehensible that so many 
of us still go along, although we all know how 


“not thinking,” 
line handed down to us. 
have been made in the when you have to stand alone and think for 
That was the general sense of your 


rhat ; Pe mc ara! ” 
hit hard. what a fall was there! ... 


the “Soviet German moderns” were either Communists or s7mpa- 
I received the following letter, to thizers? 
appended an answer of my own. We had no idols, and hero-worship ran 
against our grain. What we knew consuituted 
no dogma, and we were always ready put 
we take the trouiz2 to its correctness to the test, to take on all chal- 
lenges. Our critics and our opponents were 
always with us—-and it would have been ab- 
surd to think that debates, criticism, counter- 
arguments should be forbidden. Our party was 
an organization of friends, with similar :deals 
and similar rights, working in mutual confi- 
You argue that it is all due to dence. (The slogan of “vigilance” hadix’: oc- 
of having a party- curred to anybody yet.) Cpe 
“You're all helpless I remind vou of all this to underlin= the 
strength of the bonds that. tie us. It is a> the 
same time our reminder to ourselves: ‘Oh, 


everywhere. reinforced by dangerous western frankly, ' agp ‘ 
ideas and logic—about such things as “slave- You're not quite right about it, and I'll try It is, of course difficult to determine exactly 
abor,” “one-party dictatorship,” “Stalinist im- to explain. I have been a Communist now for mea ag wnen “ry Gagenasasion i ign nae 
erialism,”’ the importance of “political de- 25 years, and I can well remember the i don't veneye that there Wae.ceeey —_ 
inthe bbe ale , times when we thought that we were perhaps Brumaire. _None of us was a traitor, bu®é still 
At the conclusion of an evening’s talk re- the only ones who thought for themselves, the revolution has been betrayed. 
ently with an FEast-Cerman Communist - whose spirits were independent. We were the But then everything wes so clear and 
nty-five vears in the Party, twelve years in ones who defended our convictions against the so correct! An example: we were against 
Soviet R -—[ said: “Look here. why don’t whole world. against contempt, chicanery and wage differences. Everyone should have 
put on paper what vou'v. been saving persecution; our ideas were free, our demands enough; no one should wallow in plenty 
e? Write 1 1 letter. record vour Boubte. were just. We were afraid of no one, were far while others were in need. And it was thai 
lefend what vou stil) think is defensible. set above trembling over the loss of a job. way in the early days of the Soviet Union. 
wn what vou still believe in. explain why Forgive me for reminding you—but I am I can still remember when there were 
also trying to remind myself. I am trying to wage-ceilings for party members. That ‘was 
~ recall what we were fighting for in those days, good, even noble. But with the leveling of 
Melvin J. Lasky is editor of Der Monat, and what the point of our whole activity was. the wages came a leveling of workers’ initi- 
Berlin. It was the struggle for a better world. A world ative and output. Why work harder, bet- 
a J without social injustice, in which the working ter? — there was no pay-off: the man in 








Heard on the Left 


OST HOC PROPTER HOC? The five top American diplomats 

who specialized in Soviet affairs for years and played a major 

role in the postwar development of our “cold war” resistance to 
Soviet expansion, have been shifted within the State Department out 
of contact with Russian affairs. Is it coincidence that these five are 
singled out in the MVD-ghosted memoirs of Annabelle Bucar, the 
renagade U.S. Embassy clerk in Moscow, as “anti-Soviet conspirators” 
and “spies”? The two men of great responsibility for our Soviet pol- 
icy were George Kennan, now on leave from the Department with 
some sabbatical travels planned for South America; and Charles Boh- 
len, recently appointed minister to our Embassy in Paris. Loy Hender- 
son, our erstwhile counsellor in Moscow. is Ambassador in India. 
Elbridge Durbrow. another counsellor at our Moscow Embassy, is now 
with the War College. Charles Thayer, an old Moscow hand, is now 
an adviser to General J. McCloy at Bonn and a shift to a more innoc- 
uous post impends for G. Frederick Reinhardt, acting deputy director 
of the Office of Eastern European Affairs. Yes, Mr. Acheson? 
is back from 


William Phillips, the Partisan Review co-editor, 


Europe. 


PIPELINE-FROM-ENGLAND DEPT.: The Feb. 23 elections will 
give Labor 320 seats, the Conservative bloc 280, the Liberals 20, the 
Independents and Communists 5. 


What's the jurisdictional dispute between Local 32-B, Building 
Service International Union, and Arnold Zander’s Municipal Workers 
over New York's Sanitation Department workers? 


Senator Taft's campaign fund is so swollen by contributions from 
corporations all over the country that chunks of this money are being 
shipped into neighboring states, notably Missouri, to help the Repub- 
lican candidates there. Incidentally, pro-GOP advertising agencies 
are circulating money-raising chain letters for Taft. 

Every year Governor Dewey holds budget “school” at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, several days in advance of publication of his budget 
proposals, for newspaper editors and executives. One item in the 
budget which aroused some discussion was the increase in appropria- 


tions for mental hygiene institutions. Dewey explained that it wa 
due to an increase in the number of patients admitted and the? 

jocosely, added that whereas in earlier days old folks were taken care 
of at home, today when “Aunt Minnie reaches 70 years and begins 
losing her mind,” her children try to get her committed. Two of tl 

most important newspaper executives there were well over 70 and 
were visibly affronted by Dewey’s gaff. One spoke up, “I’m 70 anc 
have all my faculties.” To which Dewey replied brightly, “Oh, I was 
talking about Aunt Minnie, not Uncle Bill.” 

American Guild of Variety Artists (AFL) has just put the 
Ringling Bros., Barnum & Bailey Circus on the unfair list because co: 
an unsuccessful organizing drive. 

Recently the AFL Bartenders Union in New York got a phone cal: 
for a union man to come up to a swank little East Side spot to serve 
drinks at a private party. When the union bartender arrived, he found 
the guest of honor was Margaret Truman. That's how sensitive the 
President and his family are to reactions from labor. 

* % * 

Up in Connecticut, this wisecrack is making the rounds: “Benton 2 

Bowles are back in business.” 


During his European trip, Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator (and the man to watch in the fight for the N.Y. Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination), was asked in London by CBS Correspond- 
ent Howard Smith to do a broadcast with Ernest Bevin. Ewing readily 
agreed but all kinds of difficulties and objections were raised by Bevin. 
It looked like an international incident was in the making until it was 
explained by a Bevin aide that Britain’s Foreign Secretary has terrible 
mike fright. As accomplished an orator as he may be, Bevin is para- 
lyzed at press conferences and before a microphone. 

Ex-Senator Bob Reynolds, who once ran the American Vindi- 
cators, asked LLPE Director Joe Keenan for a $20,000 contribution t 
finance his comeback drive in North Carolina. Keenan paid him 1 
mind. That, however, didn't stop the AFL central body in Asheviliz, 
N. C., from endorsing Reynolds. 

The Whip. 
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in Communist ... By Melvin J. Lasky 


the plant could not quite be convinced of 

“goodness” and “nobility.” Quotas shrunk, 

production fell off, the industrialization 

program was endangered. Wasn't the solu- 
tion of 1930/31. “An End to Wage-Level- 
ling!” correct? 

The introduction of wage-differentials, food 
privileges for engineers, special dining halls, 
were justified, just as was later the Stakhanov 
movement, Hennecke, and the premium system. 

And yet all this has led to a situation in 
which the social inequalities in the Soviet 
Union are as great as those under capitalism. 
No one is surprised any longer at the spectacle 
f a factory director, a high Soviet officer, or 
a Party functionary, with his wife dressed in 
the latest “foreign-capitalist style,” spending in 
an evening in a luxury restaurant more than 
what a Russian worker earns in a month. 

There are innumerable examples. How many 
evils of the old society that we passionately 
rejected came to be justified ingeniously in the 
so-called new society! We moved along, step 
by step. 

In the army, we had been against imperial- 
style dress, against blind obedience and Prus- 
sianism. In the Red Army of the early days 
there was no saluting. no shoulder insignia, no 
narch-step for parades. Can you imagine the 
Soviet army today without these? In the early 
Soviet days there was co-education, schooling 
was free. scholarships were plentiful. Talent 
and promise were decisive. Today it’s all very 
lifferent. There are fees to be paid above the 
eighth school year. Scholarships have been 
1arrowed down, girls.and bovs are separated 
not only in the first school years but also in 
their mature technical studies. 

I remind myself, too, how in the beginning 
we fought 2gainst the prohibition of abortions; 
the woman was told, “Your body belongs to 
you!” Soviet women have long ago been de- 
livered once again into the hands of the 
quacks, and there are thousands of women in 
labor-camps on criminal charges of “attempted 
abortion.” 

But why continue, you and I both know 
the story. How well we know it, because 
in all these years we tried in every way 
to explain it, to justify it, to reconcile it 
with the great hopes we carried in our 
hearts. It became increasingly difficult, 
and we had no end of terrible shocks. For 
some the Hitler-Stalin pact; for others the 
Moscow Trials of ‘37: for not a few the 
recent Berlin Blockade or the Berlin Rail- 
road strike. 


Still, the old routine catches us, and we go 
on to say, “Of course, there are many short- 
comings and weaknesses. It isn’t easy to build 
a new social order. We have to build with the 
same old human personality, and that can’t be 
changed overnight. But great things have been 
done: the means of production and the land 
itself have been nationalized, there are no big 
capitalists and fat property-owners any more, 
there can be no exploitation of man by man... .” 
And quickly goes our head into the sand. If 
we weren’t so anxious to shut our eyes, per- 
haps we should have read what only afew 
days ago a Communist paper wrote in a vigor- 
ous editorial against Tito: “What is decisive is 
not that the means of production have been 
nationalized, but who controls the nationali- 
zation and how... .” 

No. Capitalism has been displaced in Russia, 
but poverty and social injustice have remained. 
And still to be reckoned with is the great army 
of—let’s say it—slaves. 

And this is what troubles us most deeply. 
To be sure, even for the forced laborer there 
is an explanation—“the penetration of the land 
of socialism by its capitalist enemies.” But 
millions? Are all persons who have some dif- 
ferences with us really “enemies” who deserve 
no better than to be destroyed? Many of us 
who have been in Soviet Russia are con- 
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vinced that among those who have been con- 
victed are persons who didn’t even have any 
“differences”! But they were allowed to “cun- 
fess” to them. One could, of course, avgue: 
never could all that have been built vp, the 
cities of the Taiga, in the high north, in the 
far east, in the steppes of Karaganda, the 
gigantic constructions, the dams, the railroads, 
the fantastically-paced industrialization, with- 
out an army of forced laborers. In a land of 
no unemployment, people would simply never 
have volunteered for such trying, climatically 
unattractive jobs. One could argue: every 
sacrifice must be made for the fulfillment of 
our great ends. But isn’t one reminded here in 
Berlin that somebody else tried to argue that 
way, too? 

We have, most of us, remained blind to the 
fact that we have wandered off our original 
path, that nothing of our ideals remains but 
idle phrases, that out of our proud independent 
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THE MOLOTOV-RIBBENTROP PACT 
“We Tried to Explain It, to Justify It .. .” 
thinking a dogma has been cast. We didn’t see 
how the fate of “free opinions” was really 
sealed in those camps of the eastern steppes. 
We failed to realize how we, “the avant-garde 
of humanity,” have become the stumbling- 
blocks to the world’s progress. 

That is our story. It may be that not all of 
this has become crystal clear to each one of us. 
This is the very first time that I have put such 
thoughts—previously literally “unthinkable”— 
on paper. I have overwhelmed myself a little. 
And perhaps now it will be all the more difli- 
cult to explain why in spite of everything we 
still go along. But that’s the way it is. A great 
majority of old Communists are still in the 
ranks. Among them are men and women who 
have spent five or eight years in Soviet con- 
centration camps; yes, even some who were 
turned over by the NKVD to the Gestapo and 
still somehow managed to survive! Today they 
are once again party workers. How is that 
possible? 

One reason is the strength of the emo- 
tional tie which binds people to an organi- 
zation to which they have belonged from 
the beginning. More than that, the whole 
inner world which this organization has 


built up, its own thought-processes, way of 
life, even its own language (for what out- 
sider can really understand the rhetoric of 
our resolutions, plenary sessions, our whole 
terminology?). Add to that a certain law 
of inertia which maintains the human link 
to any religion. There are .of course, also 
economic and selfish factors—one doesn’t 
abandon an organization easily after it has 
come to power,-has become a state-power. 
and one can so easily, so deservedly get a 
good job. Try to understand these “oppor- 
tunists”—think for a moment that all these 
undeniably talented proletarians, now sit- 
ting in so many high offices in the East. 
would never in any of the west-European 
lands have had the opportunity to rise out 
of their original stations. ... 

But the most important factor, the deci- 
sive one, is something else. WHERE SHALL 
WE GO? 

Fine. we have recognized that the 
Union is not really a land of socialism, that the 
Party has betrayed our ideals, that our paih 
was wrong, that we have to get off the train 
But where is the right road? If we leave, where 
do we head for? To Tito? To the Troiskyists? 
Or straight to the Americans? 

And this is where we all pull back frightened. 
Should we 


Soviet 


You must understand our motives 
give up our old t 


program (“It’s necessary 
strengthen socialism against cavitalist ene 


mies’’)—-and suddenly go over to the position 
that “Capitalism is better’? How can we gi 
up the ideals of our youth, a whole lifetim 


devoted to progressive effort, to return to th 
point of departure, the point we 
abandoned in order to he!p build a better, more 
just world? 
tion and leave the world the way it is 

You when that far, then 
surely we can remain exactly where we are. 
If we give up our efforts, to change the world, 
to build something better, then we certain], 
don’t have to get off our beaten path, then we 
don’t have to leave the party, because it cer- 
tainly isn’t building anything better... .! 

We remain on, and in our decision there is 
perhaps, a deep resignation, a great weariness. 

But if we do not despair, if we want to hold 
on to our ideals of social justice, if we want to 
fight the forces of evil in behalf of progres 
where shall we go? You have no right to smile 
at our inability to come to a decision—for be- 
fore us there is still the terrible prospect of 
choosing another road to hell. 

Leipzig. Germany. 


original]: 


Shall we turn merely to desperi 


» 


see, we've gone 


L.M.K. 


DEAR —: 

The questions and problems which your let- 
ter raises are important ones, and they cannot 
be answered easily in a conversation or in a 
few short paragraphs. But perhaps a few re- 
marks now would serve to “continue the de- 
bate” and to raise the discussion on to new and 
possibly higher levels. 

1. It is incorrect to formulate the major issue 
in the world today as a struggle between 
“socialism” and “capitalism.” The issue is be- 
tween a world in which an absolute dictator- 
ship of the state has been established—where 
no man is free, not the worker in the factory, 
nor the scientist in the laboratory, nor the 
writer at the desk—and another world where 
certain definite freedoms exist—the right of the 
worker to organize his own independent trade 
union and to strike, the right of the scientist 
and the writer and the professor and the stu- 
dent to hold and express his own opinion, the 
right to criticize, the right to travel. ... There 
are no model societies. Neither France nor 
West-Germany, neither the United States nor 
England, has seized upon the magic formula 
which will produce “happiness for the masses 
“culture,” “peace” and all the other great vir- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Soviet Slave Mining 


SOVIET GOLD. 
$4.00. 


By Vladimir Petrov. 


Farrar, Straus and Co. 426 pp. 


Reviewed by GEORGE S. COUNTS 


VERY LITERATE AMERICAN should be reading and pondering 
Soviet Gold. As a human document the book tells a story of personal 
tragedy directly involving millions of men and women; as a political 

document it reveals the morals of that tiny oligarchy in the Kremlin which 
sways the destinies of almost half the globe today and conspires to extend 


its rule throughout the earth tomorrow. 

Viadimir Petrov two 
age at the time of the Russian Revo- 
jution . He consequently knew nothing 
at first hand of the old order. Until his 
lived 


was years of 


nineteen he had under 


had 


chools, and 


arrest at 
Soviet 
in Soviet 


institutions, been educated 


had regarded 


himself a loyal son of the Soviet state. 
He was, as the saying goes in Russia, 
a true “child of October.” Indeed he 
was distined to suffer long and ter- 
ribly before his basic loyalties were 
shaken. 


Petrov wi truck down at the very 
beginning of a promising professional 
career while a student at the Lenin 
grad Engineering Institute. He was a 
victim of the government-inspired ter- 
ror which swept the Soviet Union from 
border to border following the assassi- 
nation of Sergei Kirov, the anointed 
of Stalin, in December, 1934. Framed 
by a rebuffed female agent of the 
NKVD, he arrested and held in 
the jails of the City of Lenin for six 


was 


months. During this period he was 
subjected to incredible privations, in- 
dignities, and tortures, physical and 
mental. Denied all the rights essential 
to a free society, he was eventually 
‘convicted without a trial, as the term 

understood in a civilized state, bs 
the Military Tribunal of the Leningrad 
Districts. His sentence was six yea) 


at penal servitude. 

Amid the 
women and children, who had come to 
the station to bid a last 
their loved ones, he boarded the prison 
train was to take him to Vladi- 
vostok. After forty-seven days of trav- 
eling in a closed and crammed freight 
car, in stifling air filth, without 
once washing his after forty- 
seven days of lying on a bed of planks, 
of eating food “unfit for dogs,” he ar- 
rived at the great far-eastern port. 
Thence he went by boat to Magadan 
and by road and trail to the gold fields 
of Kolyma where in winter the tem- 
perature drops 
zero Farenheit 


obbing and screamnig of 


farewell to 


which 


and 
face, 


to fifty degrees below 


n “ * 


THE STORY of Petrov’s life in the 
gold 
vations of the prisoners, of the brutal- 
ity and arrogance of guards and offi- 
cials, of the corrupting influence of un- 
limited power, of the 
human beings in the name of Commu- 


mines, of the hardships and pri- 


degradation of 


nism—this ghastly story of the twen- 
tieth centu cannot be told here. It 
must suffice to mention several features 


lal Ol 


system that particularly impressed the 


of the Soviet camps and penal 


revicwer. 


Under the Soviet dictatorship the 
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worst of all crimes is actual or even 


suspected political dissent or opposi- 


tion. From this basic principle the 
structure of that strange convict so- 
ciety, in which Petrov lived for six 


vears, is largely derived. At the top 
ire swindlers, speculators, forgers, rap- 
ists, and others convicted of criminal 


breaches of trust. Next come “thieves 
description,from burglars to 
followed by murderers 
and gunmen. These three upper strata 
constitute the privileged classes. They 
favored treatment 


of every 
pickpockets,” 


generally receive 
and are regarded as capable of reform- 
ing. From them, moreover, the prison 
authorities recruit persons for posts of 
confidence in the administration of the 
camps. 

Separated by an impassable gulf 
from this relatively small company of 
the “socially elect” are the political 
prisoners of all shades, the “irrecon- 
cilable enemies of the Soviet regime.” 
But here also there are gradations. Im- 
mediately below the “ordinary” crim- 
inals are so-called “agitators against 


the Soviet regime”—persons convicted 
of incautious political conversation, of 
telling anti-Soviet anecdotes, of con- 
cealing their social origins, or -of fail- 
ing to get along with local represent- 
atives of government or party. On 
about the same social level are those 
convicted of plundering or destroying 
“socialist property,” even when the 
value of the article involved does not 
exceed ten rubles. Finally, at the very 
bottom of the social scale are prisoners 
convicted of “espionage,” “terrorism,” 
‘wrecking activities,” ‘diversionary 
“failure to give information,” 
“concealment of a_pre-revolutionary 
past,” and “membership in a counter- 
But this 
class has its pariahs whom all shun as 


acts,” 


revolutionary group.” even 
they would shun the plague—persons 
convicted of “preparing 
an insurrection,” and of “having ties 


, 


“treason,” of 


with foreign countries.’ 

Women seem to occupy a special so- 
cial category. While they have thei 
separate camps, their guards are men. 
The fate of a woman therefore, partic- 
ularly if young or comely, is beyond 
tears. Every man in the administra- 
tion, from the highest official to the 
chef in the kitchen has an inalienable 
right to violate the woman of his 
choice, if she is not the mistress of 
some man of greater power. She is 
utterly without defense or recourse. 

And now the reader is treated to a 
most surprising fact! It would appear 
that the labor camp is the only place 





History Can Be Thrilling 


CORONADO, KNIGHT OF PUEBLOS AND PLAINS. By Herbert E. 
Bolton. Whittlesey House and The University of New Mexico Press. 


491 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by ALLISON WILLIAMS BUNKLEY 
LT HIS ACCOUNT of the explorations of Coronado throughout what is 


now 


the southwestern section of the United States, Professor Bolton 


has made a valuable contribution to Hispanic American studies in 
this country. This particular endeavor successfully combines the merits 
of serious scholarship and popular interest. 


The era of the Spanish conquistadores 
in America is packed with excitement 
and adventure. In a period when tly 
other nations of Europe were hardly 
aware of the existence of another 
world, small groups of Spanish sol- 
diers and priests covered the American 
continent from the southern United 
States to Patagonia. They explored 
regions that even today present a real 
challenge to the ingenuities of modern 
exploration. They conquered empires 
and won untold riches. And the stories 
of these adventures were not 
that could be dulled by the academic 
historians nor 


stories 
accounts of economic 
whose glamour could be 
the methods of historical 
They were stories of men’s lives—the 
faith and will 
geopolitical, 


dimmed by 
positivism. 
whose 


lives of men 


overcame the material, 
and intellectual forces that play such 
dominant parts in the histories of 
other epochs. 

conquest ot America 
has long opportunity for 
the historian to pains- 


taking research and accuracy with a 


This Spanish 
offered an 
combine his 
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dramatic interest that would capture 
the imagination of more than the 
scholarly readers. But this opportunity 
has not been fully exploited. The 
works have for the most part fallen 
into two categories: first, the historical 
novel, without serious effort at accu- 
racy or reliability; and second, the 
dull archival studies and monographs. 

PROFESSOR BOLTON has wisely 
chosen to tell the story of the Spanish 
conquest of our Southwest in terms of 
a man’s life. The great expedition into 
northern Mexico, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Oklahoma was essentially 
the human drama of the man Coronado 
and the lesser dramas of the other 
men who accompanied him. Cononado 
was a young man of thirty when he 
was entrusted by Viceroy Mendoza 
with the task of seeking out the fabu- 
lous El Dorado and the Seven Cities 
of unheard riches of which Cabeza de 
Vaca and his companions had heard 
during their long trek from Florida. 
He set out in a spirit of optimism, fully 
expecting to take a place next to 
Cortes and Pizarro in the history of 
the American conquest. The rest of 
the story recounts his successive dis- 
appointments. First, the famed Cibola 
turns out to be a poor Indian nation. 
The Seven Cities were only the pueblos 








in the Union where complete freedom 
of expression may be observed. This 
does not mean of course that such exer- 
cise of freedom is general among the 
prisoners. The overwhelming majority, 
nourishing the hope of ultimate lib- 
eration from the camp, guard their 


conversation with extreme care and 
“laud to the skies” the Soviet crder, 
the Party, and the Great Stalin. Yet 


there is an occasional prisoner like 
Prostoserdov who has spent ten vears 
in the camps and who has just been 
given an additional ten to serve. Boast- 
ing that he doesn’t “have to be afraid 
of anything,” he curses Stalin and the 


regime and defiantly proclaims himself 


a “Social Democrat,” a ‘“Menshevik.” 
Apparently freedom of expression 
emerges in the Soviet Union only 


among those who have abandoned all 
hope. Such people are to be found 
occasionally in the forced labor camps, 
and probably nowhere else. 

A crowning irony of the Soviet sys- 
tem appears in the 
the arch-ways to these camps. Here 
are a few samples noted by Petrov: 
WELCOME TO OUR PLACE! LABOR 
IN THE SOVIET UNION IS A MAT- 
TER OF GLORY, HONOR, COURAGE 
AN HEROISM! THE WAY TO FREE- 
DOM IS THROUGH HONEST WORK! 
LONG LIVE THE SECOND FIVE 
YEAR PLAN! EVERYWHERE AND 
ALWAYS WE ARE INSPIRED BY 
OUR GREAT LEADER, COMRADE 
STALIN! 


slogans adorning 





found in the 


its promis 


whose ruins are still to be 
Southwest. Quivira, with 
nothing more than 
Wichitas on the 


of treasure, 
the villages of the 
Great Plains. 


was 


But the story of Coronado is more 
than the recounting of these disap- 
pointments, for it is also the story 
of the courage of one more of the 
many small expeditions that drove 
against untold odds of nature and 


savage peoples to widen the empire 
of the Emperor Charles V and the 
scope of the Catholic Church. Coronado 
would not give up until all possibili- 
ties had been explored and until he 
himself had suffered a serious accident. 


Professor Bolton and some com- 
panicns painstakingly followed the 
course of the Coronado expedition. 


They injected new life into their nar- 
rative by reliving much of the his- 
torical experience, and in the archives 
of the New and Old Worlds Professor 
Bolton dug up the new evidence that 
makes this the definitive history of 
Coronado and his explorations. 

The book remains a model of what 
can be done with a fascinating period 


of history, of how it can be made in- 
teresting to the public. The simple fact 
that the expedition of Coronado and 


of the other great conquistadores must 
be told in personalities, 
rather than in terms of material 
“causes” or abstract ideologies, will go 
far in teaching the North American 
that even today we must, in thinking 
of the Latin American world, adapt 
our terms and our thinking process 
to their more personalistic-humanistic 
values, rather than trying to force 
their reality into our intellectual meld. 
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“The Best-Laid Plans...” 


TVA AND THE GRASS ROOTS. A Study in the Sociology of Formal 


Organization. 
274 pp. $3.75. 


By Philip Selznick. University of California Press. 


Reviewed by MORROE BERGER 


FEW YEARS BEFORE WORLD WAR I, Robert Michaels, a Euro- 
pean social scientist, wrote that “socialists might conquer, but not 
socialism.” A few years before World War II, Ignazio Silone wrote 


a remarkable scene in Bread and Wine. 


Spina, anxious to work among 


the Italian masses for the social revolution, hears Uliva, a disillusioned 
socialist who has withdrawn from political life, claim that the leftists 
will set yp merely another variety of totalitarianism in place of fascism. 
Upset, Spina berates Uliva: “You know that that is not our ideal.” And 


Uliva answers: “It is not your ideal, 
but that is your destiny. There is no 
escape.” 

The connection between ideals and 
the organizations which profess them, 
between democratic ideology and bu- 
reaucratic restraints, between ends and 
the means which seem to lead always 
to ends other than those intended, is 
a subject to which social scientists have 
returned in the last decade or so. One 
of the most perceptive of the recent 
treatments is TVA and the Grass 
Roots, by Philip Selznick, a member 
of the University of California sociology 
department. 

Mr. Selznick’s main purpose in this 
book is to examine the way in which 
TVA’s formal structure as an organi 


zation affects the execution of its as- 
gned tasks. He concentrates upon 
TVA’s “grass roots” policy in its agri- 
cultural program, and in the cours 
of the study explores or touches several 
of the most important problems oi 
democratic politics, planning and bu- 
reaucracy. 

The TVA grass roots doctrine as- 


serts that centralization stifles initiative 
and takes the power of decision from 
the smaller groups which are affected 
by the action of organizations not in- 
digenous to the local area. This trend 

; said to be a dangerous one for de- 
noeracy. TVA’s approach is to foster 
“decentralization,” to give the local 
agencies genuine powers, to secure the 
participation of the people through ex- 
isting and new associations, to enable 
a regional agency to coordinate the 
programs of all levels of government 
and thus to deal with the area as a 
unity. 

The application of these views to the 
TVA agricultural relations program (not 
its electric power policy) is what Mr. 
Selznick studies in detail. He contends 
that, whatever the motive of TVA lead- 
ers, the grass roots approach in agri- 
culture neutralized local opposition to 
the power program and to TVA’s status 
as a federal agency seeking to carry 
on functions which the private farm 
bureaus and the agricultural extension 
departments of the land grant colleges 
had long considered their own province. 
As time went on, this means of bargain- 
ing one program to protect another was 
broadcast as a virtue: TVA, through its 
former chairman, David Lilienthal, be- 
came known as the champion of the 
grass roots idea. This included such 
apparently noble aims as getting “close 
to the people,” “working through es- 
tablished agencies,” getting the “par- 
ticipation of the people” and insuring 
genuine “coordination.” 

* * x 

THESE AIMS MR. SELZNICK calls 
“unanalyzed abstractions” which are 
meaningful only when we see how they 
are applied in specific situations. In 
one of the most interesting sections of 
his book Mr. Selznick shows what these 
abstractions meant in practice: the ac- 
commodation of TVA’s agricultural pro- 
gram to the conservative interests of 
the farm bureaus and the land grant 
colleges. The grass roots idea was in- 
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terpreted to mean the placating of 
vested organizational farm interests in 
the Tennessee Valley. Thus a seemingly 
“democratic” or “liberal” concept 
worked to the advantage of “conserva- 
tive” groups, while the concept itself 
continued to serve as an _ ideological 
mask. 

Having shown the meaning behind 
the grass roots idea, Mr. Selznick next 
shows the unforeseen consequences of 
this particular way of reaching the local 
population. First, TVA, considered a 
typically liberal New Deal agency on 
the frontier of planning and social re- 
found itself opposing the 
cultural programs of other New Deal 
agencies which had no commitment to 
the private farm interests and the land 
grant colleges. Second, TVA could not 


form, 


agri 


get to the people of the Tennessee Val 
ley directly, but only through the well 
organized, conservative agencies already 
in the area. Third, the program of 
public ownership of land, contemplated 
in the original TVA plan, was mini 
mized because it ran count to the 
wishes of the powerful farm bureau 
and the land grant colleges. 

From this case study, in part, Mi 
Selznick draws some theoretical con 


clusions as to the relation between an 
organization and the people it is sup- 
posed to serve, and as to the nature of 
formal organizations. 

The relation between an organization 
and the people it is supposed to serve 
can be one of two kinds: it can either 
share power with the people, or it can 
share only the burdens and responsibil- 
ities of power without sharing the 
power itself. TVA, in its agricultural 
program, did the second because the 
grass roots advocates dominated the 
TVA agricultural department. A gen- 
uinely democratic relation, however, 
would not merely involve the people in 
the administrative work or hold them 
as passive recipients of services, but 
would result in the sharing of power 
with respect to policy. 

Mr. Selznick outlines, also, the theory 
of formal organization by which he has 
analyzed TVA. This. theory stresses the 
influence of aims other than those for- 
mally set out for the organization, the 
informal structure, the “needs” of the 
organization, its relation to other 
groups, and the constraints which op- 
erate simply as a consequence of. the 
nature of formal organizations. 

x % x 

THERE ARE TWO FACTS, freely 
admitted by Mr. Selznick, that a reader 
must constantly bear in mind in going 
through this book. First, it must be 
remembered that Mr. Selznick is dis- 
cussing only a minor aspect of TVA’s 
activities, its agricultural relations pro- 
gram. By far the most important job 
of TVA is in the field of electric power. 
Second, the reader is at a disadvantage 
similar to one he faces in anthropo- 
logical studies of primitive (and, to 
some extent, contemporary) communi- 
ties. One must accept as fact Mr. Selz- 
nick’s many descriptions of TVA agri- 
cultural policy for which he offers no 
documentation other than his word 
that this is what he saw in the Valley 
or this is what TVA people told him. 

With respect to the main thesis of 
TVA and the Grass Roots that the 


nature of formal organization acts as a 
constraint upon the realization of aims 
and upon the implementation of a gen- 
uinely democratic relationship with the 
people it is supposed to serve, there are 
several relevant comments one can 
make. Mr. Selznick’s point has been 
often made by earlier writers, but he 
makes it with special cogency and on 
the basis of an analysis of a pet New 
Deal agency which is said to exhibit 
the most democratic relationship to the 
local population. By what specific means 
such a relationship can be developed is 
beyond the scope of this book; the 
author simply offers a criterion (sharing 
of real power or only its semblance) by 
which a relationship can be judged to 
be democratic or otherwise. 

By his emphasis upon formal organi- 
zation Mr. Selznick may give some read- 
ers the impression that he believes in 
administrative changes as a means of 
meeting the problem of bureaucracy in 
a democratic state. Actually he does 
not hold so naive a view. The checks 
upon organization lie, of course, in a 
free and politically alert electorate (how 
io get that is something else again!). 

Mr. Selznick is aware that 
clusions pessimistic. 


his con- 
sound They 
because he concentrates upon one side 


do, 


of the problem of formal organization 
to it, thus far 
that offer: 
hope for a democracy almost del- 


There is another side 


given less consideration, 
more 
uged with technical bureaus. This aspect 
can be stated only briefly here. First 
tend to be apolitical; this 


bureaucracies 


puts them at the service of whichever 
party is voted into power by the 
electorate. Second, bureaucracies, in 


their own technical spheres, are rathei 


pase 


stable in procedure and personnel; this 
tends to insure continuing efficiency 
(if there is efficiency to begin with) and 
a minimum of interruption of the rou- 
tine affairs of state. Third, if formal 
organization works against the achieve- 
ment of established goals, its constraints 
also tend to prevent the subversion of 
these goals by persons temporarily hold- 
ing power. 
* a * 

COMMITMENTS (to the organiza- 
tion’s own “needs” and to its sub- 
groups, to other groups, and by the 
individuals who run the organization), 
says Mr. Selznick, are a fertile source 
of influence which deflect organizations 
from their original goals. This is un- 
doubtedly so, but these types of com- 
mitment may also function to prevent 
an organization from straying too far 
beyond its established tasks. Commit- 
ments, too, may enable or require an 
organization to sacrifice a minor aim in 
order to accomplish a more significant 
goal; this is what TVA did, according 
to Mr. Selznick’s account. 


Earlier studies of these political 
problems proceeded from occasional 
brilliant insights and generally con- 


cluded on a pessimistic note. The novel- 
ists, too, wrote in this vein, especially 


Kafka, Silone, Huxley, Koestler and 
now Orwell. In TVA and the Grass 
Roots the subject is handled rather 
ystematically, and while the pessi- 
inistic note remains, the theoretical 
ystem outlined in the book does not 
completely deny the reasonableness of 


entertaining some hope for the future. 
All not lost as yet, and it may b 
possible to do what sounds like a con- 
tradiction: plan for spontaniety. 
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THE CLASSICAL TRADITION. By Gilbert Highet. Oxford. 763 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by RICHARD ARCHER 


HERE IS RIGOR and simplicity in the structure of the Classical Tra- 
Te an Twenty-four neat chapters contain centuries of rich material 
—four on the Dark and Middle-Ages, seven on the Renaissance (con- 
taining a particularly excellent study of the brilliant amateur, Shakespeare). 
half a dozen on the Baroque period, a superb section on the Romantic era 
(Professor Highet prefers, “The Time of Revolution’), with the remainder 


on the modern period including an 
acute treatment of the Symbolists and 
James Joyce, and a sympathetic ac- 
count of the work of the contemporary 
neo-Hellenic French playwrights. Read 

aginatively, the study has an epic 
qualitv—-its subject is nothing less than 
the whole impact of classical literature 
ipon that of Western Europe from the 
tirst crude awakenings out of the Dark 
Aves and the otherworldliness of the 
Medieval dream until the last echoes 
of our own time, Eliot’s momentary 
eminiscences, sung to “dirty ears”: 
Jug, jug, Tereu 


In detailing the incredible odyssey 
of ideas and forms, images, myths and 
tvyles as they penetrated modern Eu- 
ype from the classical literature ot 
tome, Professor Highet's 


ccount is frequently as exciting as 


Greece and 
novel, always stimulating, and often 
harp and witty in its criticism. For 
example, his comment on the French 
Baroque critic and poet, classicist 
Nicolas Boileau, would satisfy the most 

mnoclastic 

What wise and sacred drunkeness 


This day overmasters me? 


cries Boileau; but he knows perfectly 
ell that he is stone sober, and de 
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termined to write a Pindaric ode. 
Only occasionally Professor Highet 
commits that minor scholarly sin, the 
pedantic quip: ‘“Shakespeare’s bitter 
play (Troilus and Cressida) is there- 
fore a dramatization of part of a trans- 
lation into English of the French trans- 
lation of a Latin imitation of an old 
French expansion of a Latin epitome 
of a Greek romance.” But even this 
pedantic tour de force summarizes the 
pattern of almost incredible combina- 
tions and permutations of classical 
literary influence. 


WRITTEN FOR THE EDUCATED 
general reader, The Classical Tradition 
contains numerous stimulating sections 
of special interest. Shakespeare was 
saved from being merely an “Ariel 
warbling his native woodnotes wild” 
by his lively amateur interest in the 
classics. In our own age of increasingly 
expert and specialized scholarship, it is 
heartening to note the simplicity and 
unpretensiousness of Shakespeare’s 
‘small Latin and less Greek.” “Learn 
ing meant little to him unless he could 
translate it into living human terms.” 
Only the pedants in his plays quote 
classics, and yet what riches of im- 
agery, situation and character are 
derived from a few authors known well 

Ovid, Seneca, and Plutarch enrich in 


immeasurable wavy such dramas. as 











The Glory and the Grandeur 


Julius Caesar, Cymbeline, Anthony and 
Cleopatra, The Tempest, the Comedy 
of Errors, and even the British plays 
yield rich classic imageries. T. S. Eliot 
has remarked that Shakespeare had a 
particular ability “to extract the utmost 
possible from translations.” Other read- 
ers dependent upon translations will 
be interested in Professor Highet’s dis- 
cussion of modern translations and the 
inadequacies of Gilbert Murray’s in- 
sipid Greek versions. Again the ama- 
teurs contribute the most — Arnold, 
Lang, Butler and Lawrence—but, “It 
seems clear that future translations of 
classical books must, in order to reach 
the public that needs them, master and 
expand the new poetic style which 
Eliot has done most to develop.” Such 
translation will have to overcome the 
modern hostility between scholarship 
and literature, a hostility grounded in 
the incompatibility between the broad 
and humane literary imagination and 
the “scientific” exactitude of special- 
ized studies, that fragmentation of 
classical study into erudite little “origi- 
nal” papers and sepulchral Ph.D. ex- 
plorations. The failure of classical 
scholarship to be alive, influential and 
humane in the last half century Pro- 
fessor Highet blames directly upon its 
cultivation of research rather than 
interpretation, acquisition rather than 
the dissemination of knowledge, and 
its pathetic acceptance of a role un- 
related to the contemporary world. 


% % a 


ULTIMATELY, GILBERT HIGHET’S 
book has a missionary purpose over 
and beyond its zestful scholarly one. 
Throughout the work he emphasises 
the connections between style and 
character, between history past and 
history in the making, between what 
has been the total educational heritage 
of men and their response to crisis. He 


suggests that something more than 
their resemblance to the Ciceronian 
tricolon unites such’ public “utterances 
as “one third of a nation, ill housed, 
ill clad, ill nourished,” “government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people,” and “blood, sweat, and tears.” 
When statesmen read Cicero they gain 
something more than style. This “some- 
thing more” symbolizes the differences 
in dimension and equipment between 
the outlook of the educated and the 
uneducated man. No literature, no idea 
is dead that still stimulates thought 
and produces results. 


In the end it is the “moral” dimension 
that concerns Professor Highet. If 
Sartre, Cocteau and Valery, Eliot, Joyce 
and Gide turn to the classics, it is often 
because they are in search of “tough- 
minded” imaginative materials that 
illumine the dark places in contracted 
souls, materials that the contemporary 
imagination cannot of itself provide 
Civilization itself cannot stand save as 
Plato’s “city of swine” unless it can 
conceive of itself as something more 
than accretions of money, power or 
possessions. Even military and political 
genius are not enough: Rome “stopped 
having new ideas,” and this failure, 
more than Gibbon’s, “triumph of Bar- 
barism and Religion,” spelt her ruin 
We, like Rome, have grown powerful 
through our peculiar genius. But only 
continual creativity, generated out of 
the clearly understood ideals of our 
civilization can withstand the twin 
perils of a new barbarism and a new 
pagan religion. “We have received 
from Greco-Roman civilization ... a 
priceless legacy.” It involves a con- 
comitant responsibility: “The real duty 
of man is not to extend his power or 
multiply his wealth beyond his needs 
but to enrich and enjoy his only im- 
perishable possession: his soul.” 





An Odyssey of Horror 


f an Enduring Peop!l Edited hi 


300 pp. $3.75 


Reviewed by FRED VIRSKI 


7 O MATTER HOW MUCH ONE READS and hears about the Nazi 
i 


bestiality toward the “inferior” nations and races during the years 


of war, every new experience shocks and fills with horror as much 


as the first one. Sometimes one wonders how it was possible at all that 


human beings could have been brought to a level at which they acted more 


like beasts than like humans; even the wildest beasts have some kind of 


jungle decency, some sense of honor and fair play, but all of these were 


completely absent from the brains and souls of the Hun murderers. 


Leo Schwarz, after a prolonged tour 
f Europe and Palestine, gathered vast 
iterial which includes some thirty- 
ve memoirs of the surviving mem- 
bers of the Jewish resistance move- 
ent, of people who miraculously es- 
uped death in the ghettos of Warsaw 
nd Vilna, of inmates of the various 
oncentrtaion camps scattered throug! 
e face of Europe. There are tales ot 
eople from every walk of life told 
n half a dozen language Mr. Schwart 
nslated and arranged them in thre 
rts, each of which is dedicated to a 
ecific area and activity 
The first part dedicated mostly to 


the fighting during the Warsaw and 


Vilna ghetto uprisings, and to the re- 


stance movements in the forests of 
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White Russia; the second part depicts 
hair-raising examples of mass annihi- 
Jations which took place in various parts 
of Eastern Europe and the instances 
of miraculous individual survival. Fi- 
nally the third, perhaps most horri- 


fving and at the same time most 


touching, are stories written by chil- 
dren ranging in ages from eight to 
sixteen. 


The selection titled “The Epic of the 
Warsaw Ghetto” tells us of men and 
women who, facing inevitable doom, 
decided to die with arms in thei 
hands. Forty thousand of these heroic 
people fought with utmost endurance, 
courage and sacrifice. They knew only 
too well that they did not stand any 
chance at all, and that their human 
fortress must become their grave. The 
fact that they withstood from April 19 
until May 10, 1943, the full force of 
the Nazi SS Brigades, who used tanks 
and artillery against the rifles and 
home-made grenades of the defenders, 
speaks for itself. Bernard Goldstein, 


i member of the Bund (General Jewish 
Labor Union), gives an account of th 
eriod of the organization of the re- 


sistance movement. 


“T felt a sharp pain in my head and 
then realized I had been struck with 
a whip,” he says, describing one of the 
raids at the time of the mass deporta- 
tions. One feels in these words the 
lack of any astonishment at the fact 
that one could be struck with a whip. 
Nothing more on the part of the 
“armed beasts” could have surprised 
their victims. 


The story of Wladka Miedzyrzecki, 
a girl of less than twenty years, who 
smuggled arms into the ghetto and 
maintained contact with the “Aryan” 
side. Grayek and Edelman fought in 
the uprising fought from house to 
house: “We are surrounded in an attic. 
The Germans are right there, in the 
same attic, and we cannot reach the 
stairs. . . . We do not notice Sewek, 
Dunski and Junghajzer crawl up the 
stairs, get behind the Germans and 
throw a grenade. Michal Klepfisz 
throws himself right on the top of 
the German machine-gun, firing from 
behind the chimney. All we see is that 
a path has been cleared. Hours later. 
when the Germans have been driven 
out, we find Michal’s body drilled like 
a sieve.” 


‘ 


Finally, the Germans “saved their 
military honor” by setting house after 
house on fire. Only the pitiful rem- 
nants of the heroes found their way 
to life, crawling through the sewers to 
the “Aryan” side of town 


» x x 


THE STORY of Itsik Vitenberg, 


commander of the United Partisat 
Organization when facing an _ ulti- 
matum either to surrender himself t 
the Gestapo, or to have the Vilna 
ghetto bombed from airplanes as a 
reprisal — took leave of his comiades 
and gave himself up to the Nazis. The 
next morning his body lay in the cor- 
ridor of the Gestapo building; his eyes 
were pierced, his arms broken and his 
hair burned. 


The story of the Mother Superior 
of the Benedictine nunnery near Vilna 
is most touching. She gave refuge to 
a number of Jews, hid a wounded 
Russian soldier in her room, furnished. 
Jewish fighters with grenades and 
even tried to smuggle herself into the 
ghetto. Later, she established contact 
between the ghetto and a Polish group, 
supplying arms to the ghetto. 


And so, pictures resembling master- 
pieces of Goya slide through before 
the eyes of the reader. Many of the 
stories overlap any literary value 
Nevertheless, this record of courage 
and hope cannot be ignored. 


| PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME 


James T. Farrell’s 
Famous Paris speech exposing the 
Kremlin's attack on America and the 
intensification of the cold war. 


Truth and Myth About America 


by the author of “Studs Lonigan” 
and 20 other novels. 
A brilliant analysis of the Stalinist inter- 
national smear campaign against Amer- 
ican democracy and the American people. 
This pamphlet is a reasoned siatement 
againsi dictatorsaip of or over the prole- 
tariat, affirming instead a democratic 
change for social progress. 
Send 15¢, which covers postage 
and mailing, to the 


RAND BOOK STORE 
| 7 East 15 Street, N. Y. 3 - Limited Edition | 
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Tom Swift 


Fan Protests 
Fiedler Article 


From SIDNEY H. REISS 


Bune. Bang, Bosh! 

I’m fightin’ mad! 

It may not have been according to 
Hoyle and Freud to diagnose a person 
as a psychopathic personality without 
subjecting him to an examination. 

But that didn’t make me raise an 
eyebrow. 

One may even yell, “For Shame, For 
shame!” when a mere reporter, hiding 
under a pseudonym, has the colossal 
temerity to pontificate that the debata- 
ble conduct of one or two psychiatrists 
has set psychiatry back 30 years. 

But that didn’t make me raise two 
eyebrows! 

The unforgivable und unpardonable 
sin that made me fightin’ mad was the 
review of Love and Death by your 
Leslie A. Fiedler. He, no doubt, merits 
eternal damnation on a bonfire of dime- 
novels. To insinuate that Frank Merri- 
well books were obscene and that Tom 
Swift merely expressed phalic symbol- 
ism in his inventions of cannons and 
dirigibles!!! 

Arise, ye legions of ex-Frank Merri- 
well and Tom Swift readers! 

Fight fiercely in the glorious tradition 
of your heroes! 











Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
view. This is your department — let's hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please try to limit your letters to 300 words or less. 








‘We Recognize Soviet Union, 
Why Not Franco Spain Too?’ 


From MAURICE WINOGRAD 


N RE YOUR EDITORIAL on the Spanish question, [“What Is Recog- 
nition?” January 28] please stop splitting hairs about the “difference” 
between “diplomatic recognition” and “liberal recognition” of one gov- 


ernment by another. 


The move to resume normal relations with Spain was about the only 


sensible step made so far by State Sec- 
retary Acheson. And while, like your- 
seli, I do not favor recognition of the 
Chinese Communist regime, it is a 
matter of record, I believe, that The 
New Leader has not opposed American 
recognition of those other Red-domi- 
nated governments with which we are 
doing business, or rather, which are 
giving us “the business.” 

You are correct in stating that “Fran- 
co has stood before us for a dozen 
years as a symbol of unremitting evil.” 
But surely you don’t consider the Fran- 
co regime a greater evil than the des- 
potisms which have their origin in the 
ideology that preceded the rise of Fas- 
cism. And surely you know that, con- 
trary to the views of apologists for 











Is ‘Revolution’ Always ‘Good’, He Asks — 
Then What About Hitler, Mussolini? 


From MERVIN STACY 


A.tow ME to register my enthus- 
‘asm for Norman Angell’s brilliant dis- 
cussion of leftist illusions, which he 
‘alls “neylected sources of Communist 
Power.” (The New Leader, January 28, 
1950.) 

And while I enjoyed the firm and 
hard-headed way in which Sir Norman 
attacked the catchphrases “capitalist,” 
“progressive,” “imperialist” and “‘social- 
ist,” there is one phrase—currently do- 
ing a good deal of damage—to which I 
wish he could have devoted a little 
more attention. I refer to the word 
“revolutionary,” which Soviet apolo- 
gists are now employing with devasta- 
ting effect to foster a Milquetoast policy 
in Asia. 


According to Messrs. Funk and Wag- 
nall, one of the meanings of “revolu- 
tion” is “a radical and unusually sudden 
change of government, or of character, 
social conditions, or the like.” Nowhere 
does this definition—or any other to 
my knowledge—make revolution per se 
a “good thing” or a “bad thing.” And 
by this definition, we must accept Hit- 


ler’s advent in 1933, Mussolini's in 1922, 
and Peron’s in 1946 as “revolutions.” 
Certainly Hitler changed the patterns 
of German life as much as any of the 
Stalinist heroes in East Asia. 

This fact, of course, does not deter 
any of the fuzzy heads from arguing 
that there is a “revolution” (good thing) 
brewing everywhere the Stalinists have 
an army, and that we, as old revolu- 
tionists, are duty-bound to assist ° it. 
Nor are the revolution-lovers prevented 
from overlooking the fact that we in 
1776—like the British in 1689, the 
French in 1789, and the Russians in 
March, 1917—revolted to end tyranny, 
not to establish it. 


If we want to ignore the dictionary 
and insist that “revolution” is a “good 
thing,” it seems to me we must call 
Peron in 1946, Hitler in 1932, and Mus- 
solini in 1922 “counter-revolutions.” 
And in that case the actions of every 
Communist-inspired group in the world 
are steps in the greatest of the “counter- 
revolutions” which began in November 
1917, 


Denver, Colo. 





‘McMahon Speech Misinterpreted’ 


From HAROLD O’CONNELL 


Ly ALL the comment on Senator Mc- 
Mahon’s “50 billion” speech, I think 
there has been a great deal of naivete 
displayed. I say most commentators 
have been naive because they played 
down the serious political warfare 
(“Whisper of America’, etc) aspect of 
the speech, while taking as a serious 
basis for action the propaganglistic 
(“Global Marshall Plan, etc.) appeals 
which have absolutely no chance for 
implementation. 

Believing Senator McMahon to be as 
astute as he is idealistic, I would say 
his Global Marshall Plan paragraphs 
were intended primarily for Voice of 
America transmission as a demonstra- 
tion of American willingness—and So- 
viet unwillingness—to cooperate for 


FEBRUARY 18, 1950 


peace. Obviously, any plan based on 
Soviet acceptance of international con- 
trol, inspection, and ownership of 
atomic energy can not be more than 
a “modest proposal.” For the Bolshevik 
Politburo, gaining new victories day 
by day through Western confusion, can 
not seriously be expected—now or at 
any other time—to lay bare their en- 
tire slave system to the world, nor to 
permit “agents of bourgeois democracy” 
to walk—and talk—with their discon- 
tented people. 

As an atempt to reach a modus vi- 
vendi with Stalin, the McMahon plan 
will go the way of all other such plans. 
As a stimulus to Russian disaffection, 
however, it must be reckoned as one of 
our government’s soundest moves in 
years. 


ame 








Russia, there is no difference between 
a Communist state and one ruled by 
Fascists. If anything, the former is more 
thorough in stamping out its opponents, 
real or imaginary. I am opposed to 
every form of dictatorship, but I doubt 
that the Spanish working masses, under 
Franco, are as enslaved as Russia’s 
workers under Stalin, 

At any rate, there is no question as 
to which of the evils presents a greater 
menace to the United States and to 
world peace today. Compared with the 
Red imperialists, Gen. Franco’s outfit 
is innocuous. True, during the recent 
war Franco sent troops to fight on Hit- 
ler’s side against the Nazi leader’s for- 
mer pal Stalin, who was catapulted into 
the democracies’ camp for the duration. 
But isn’t it remarkable that, despite his 
association with Hitler, Franco stood 
idly by while the North African in- 
vasion was being prepared under. his 
very nose? And isn’t it remarkable that 
Hitler’s Spanish friend should have 
provided a haven for Jewish refugees 
from Nazi persecution? Thousands of 
Jews escaped death at Hitlerian hands 
by fleeing to Spain. 


I DON’T KNOW how to explain these 
strange, historic facts. But as an Ame 
ican patriot of Jewish origin I cannot 
forget Franco’s conduct in the _ in- 
stances mentioned above. In this con- 
nection, it should also be remembered 
that the United States had an ambassa- 
dor in Spain during the war years 
1942-45. So that, while I still disap- 
prove of the Spanish dictatorship, I 
don’t see why our own government 
should not exchange envoys with Spain, 
where we have a Charge d’Affaires, 
anyway. It’s all very silly, this debate 
about the Spanish issue. What irks me 
is the fact that, in portraying Franco 
Spain as the prime evil among Fascist 
countries, commentators give aid and 
comfort to the Red Fascists and to 
their supporters in this country. 

The main reason why Communists 
and fellow-travelers are forever gang- 
ing up on Spain is to divert attention 
from the real danger—Soviet imperial- 
ism. Of course, they have had a griev- 
ance against Franco since the Spanish 
Civil War when Russia tried to impose 
her will on the Loyalists and thereby 
messed up the good fight for freedom. 
But, I submit, that the principal motive 
behind the Communists’ campaign 
against the Franco regime springs from 
a desire to confuse the public for Rus- 
sia’s benefit. 

It is extremely important to Commu- 
nism to make it appear that Madrid, 
and not Moscow, is the seat of Fascist 
power. Such propaganda, because it’s 
aimed against a regime that happens 
to be fascistic, does wonders for the 
Kremlin despots and their agents 
everywhere. It makes the bogus “new 
democracies” a shining contrast to Fas- 
cist Spain, while Russia pushes her 
plans for world domination. These tac- 
tics’ I understand perfectly, but I can’t 
understand why any loyal and sober 
American should follow the Moscow-set 
line about Spain. 


Two Praise 
Goldin Review 


Of ‘Mary’ 


From E. M. LEIMKUHLER, S.M. 


ConcrRATULATIONS to Judah 
Goldin for that review of Mary, by 
Sholem Asch (The New Leader, Jan. 
28) And credit goes to you for the 
selection. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


From BEN DAUBLIN 





Many thanks to Prof. Judah Goldin 
for his review of Mary, by Sholen 
Asch (The New Leader, Jan. 28). It 
gives us a good idea of how historical 
this novel is. 

May I add, however, that those of 
your readers who are sincerely inter- 
ested in the subject of the historical 
Jesus as opposed to the mythological 
Christ, might gain much by reading 
Karl Kautsky’s book, Foundations of 
Christianity, published in 1925. Kautsky 
seems to emphasize the social and eco- 
nomic background of early Christianity 
as passed down to us from Roman, 
Jewish and Greek sources. 

For those interested in a factually 
detailed account of the life of Jesus and 
his time, which checks and double 
checks the account of Jesus as narrated 
in the New Testament, Klausner’s Life 
of Jesus has not been surpassed. 

Of course, the latest book on the 
subject is, Why Jesus Died, by Pierre 
Van Paassen. This book will appeal 
to the 20th century reader. To thi 
religious liberal and radical it 
“must.” 

Van Paassen attacks the orthodox 
and Fundamentalist ideas of the Trinity 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my church,” and the oth 
myths associated with Jesus and 
voutly maintained by the orthodo» 
which at the same time ignore the so 
clal significance and the Jewish origin 
of the teachings of the Master. 


‘A Reply 


W: AGREE that Franco does not 
represent the menace to peace that 
Stalin does; for that reason, The New 
Leader has long concentrated its main 
fire, not on Spanish Fascism, but on 
Soviet Communism. 

But the main practical argument 
against Franco is that anything that 
helps his regime automatically helps 
Stalinism because, contrary to Reader 
Winograd’s opinion, the real Moscow 
line is not to attack Franco but to woo 
him. As we have been pointing out for 
a long while, Stalin and Franco have 
concluded a sub rosa alliance. We are 
happy to note that U. S. News and 
World Report (February 3, 1950) now 
confirms this as follows: 

“Spain’s Generalissimo Franco, while 
talking anti-Russian, is building a ra- 
ther flourishing two-way trade with the 
Russians. Franco is shipping mercury, 
lead and: textiles in exchange for Sta- 
lin’s cotton, petroleum and fertilizer. 
Deals are handled by intermediaries in 
Egypt, Iran and Afghanistan.” 

Now Reader Winograd accuses us of 
splitting hairs by differentiating be- 
tween “diplomatic” and “literal” rec- 
ognition of one government by another. 
The latter, we wrote, involves mere 
acceptance of a reality; but the former 
includes approval. Such approval, or 
friendly political intercourse, must ob- 
viously be accompanied by normal eco- 
nomic relations if it is not to be a 
farcical gesture. But would Mr. Wino- 
grad deem it wise to ship goods to 
Spanish ports which can be swiftly 
transferred to Russian bottoms?—Ed. 
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Dialogue With a German Communist 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


tues. There are forces working for good and 
forces working for evil everywhere. There are 
imperfections everywhere. Neither the demo- 
cratic socialism of England nor the democratic 
capitalism of America have, for example, 
avoided mishaps in attacking the problem of 
Coal and Steel production; whether in the 
hands of private businessmen (checked by 
powerful trade unions) or in the hands of a 
socialist state (supported by the friendly 
workers’ movement) there are problems, mis- 
calculations, reforms that still need to be 
pushed through. Here, then is the nub. Is re- 
form possible? Can we call attention to errors 
and evils? Can we protest politically? Can we 
write and speak out our own mind? Can we 
group ourselves with our friends and do some- 
thing on our own, without official permissions, 
to change the status quo? No, the struggle is 
not between “socialism” and “capitalism.” It 
is between a closed society, where each indi- 
vidual is a function of the dictatorial state, 
and an open society, where the struggle in be- 
half of individual ideas and ideals is possible. 


2. It is incorrect to think that the alternative 
to the Soviet myth of the Communist revolu- 
tion “changing the world” is resignation and 
do-nothingism. In the West there is not only 
the abstract possibility of change and reform 


and improvement, there is also the actual 
practice — there are political parties, trade 
unions, newspapers and magazines, great and 
small, all engaged in vital day-to-day activities. 
In France, for the improvement of conditions 
in the colonies and ultimate liberation; in 
England for greater educational and medical 
facilities for the mass of people; in America 
for the raising of living standards in backward 
areas, for the extension of rights to the Negro 
people, for the defense of individual and mi- 
nority liberties. No organization or group has 
a monopoly on the truth or on idealistic good- 
will. None will change the world overnight. 
But they are engaged in doing good and neces- 
sary things. They work as free men, and they 
receive a satisfaction which no Communist 
has had for decades, the satisfaction of seeing 
for themselves, judging for themselves, cor- 
recting their own errors and changing their 
minds, and then going on. . 

3. It is most incorrect, even tragic, to believe 
that by doing nothing and remaining where 
one is, one is at least avoiding the risk of com- 
mitting some new and greater error. No one 
knows better than a Communist once liberated 
from the dark dialectic of the party-line, how 
evil the East-totalitarian system is, how many 
crimes are committed, how much injustice— 
each day, to friends, to party comrades, to plain 
innocent people, in Leningrad, or Budapest, 





or Prague, or Leipzig—keeps piling up. The 
Stalinists are indeed changing the world—for 
the worse. Something must be done to stop 
them, to defeat them, before they in their cor- 
rupt fanaticism push the world into war again. 
How that is to be done, and with whose sup- 
port and cooperation, cannot be answered with 
a name and an address. There is no box-office 
where one can get a ticket to just the right 
theater of action. To the extent that Tito is 
resisting Stalin’s brutalitarian hegemony (and 
not simply building up a similar system in his 
own name), exactly to that extent is it a 
struggle which is helping to keep in check the 
main danger to the peace and liberties. of 
peoples today. But the struggle has a wide 
front. We have never doubted that even within 
Russia today there are many who know the 
madness of the Politburo and who are some- 
how helping. Wherever they are, whether they 
“flee to the West” or remain behind the Iron 
Curtain, and whoever they are, whether doubt- 
ing, troubled ex-Communists or simple citizens 
longing for a life without party propaganda, 
state commands, and secret police, there is one 
thing they can be certain of—they are not 
alone.. They have their friends, small and 
great, in all the centers of the West, and among 
peoples everywhere where liberty and the 
dignity of man are cherished. 


in Chelsea, March 19th. 
NEW YORK CITY 


T-H and Coal 


(Continued from Page One) 
that the union give up certain advan- 
tageous portions of the old contracts 
without any further discussion 
to give up its position without any 
bargaining! If the union would agree 
to this, the coal operators indicated 
they would then be willing to sit down 
at the collective bargaining table and 
discuss the issues of wages and wel- 
fare funds. 

The union’s reply to this position was 
that it was willing to bargain with the 
operators on all issues, and that the 
whole contract was wide open for dis- 
cussion—but at the collective bargain- 
ing table, and not in advance, and that 
nothing would be barred from being 
placed on the bargaining table. 

“a aX ® 

THE PRESIDENT’S BOARD reports 
explicitly on this point, saying: 

“The last bargaining conference, on 
February 2, 1950, had ended upon the 
withdrawal of Northern operators when 
the union moved this resolution: 

“‘The mine workers move that we 
proceed to negotiate a contract and that 
in the negotiations all matters before 
the conference are subjects for con- 
sideration and negotiation and are not 
to be considered as conditions precedent 
to agreement,” 

That, of course, makes clear who re- 
fused to bargain... and that, in turn, 
makes clear how the nation arrived at 
the position it finds itself in today. 

And what was all this fast and phony 
footwork all about? 


The President’s board lays it right on 
the line, in these words: 


"The significant fact which emerged 
from this inquiry is that this is 
basically a dispute, at the present 
stage, over the wage and welfare 
fund contribution issues. Behind the 
tactical maneuverings of the negotia- 
tors is fundamentally an issue of 
dollars and cents.” 


And exactly how much does that 
come to? Again the President’s board 
‘ives uS the answer: 

“On December 3, 1949, the United 
Mine Workers announced that a con- 
tract had been signed with a number 
of coal companies ... providing for 
increases in basic wage rates of 95 
cents per day and of 15 cents per ton 
in the contributions to the welfare 
fund. Since that date the United Mine 
Workers ... now states that a total of 
1,860 companies with 41,000,000 tons 
annual production are under this con- 
tract.” 

So, this is how it sums up: 

Relying on the coercive powers of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the coal opera- 
tors. (1) Initiated the conflict: (2) 
Broke off the negotiations; (3) Re- 
fused to bargain collectively unless 
the union retreated from its position 
before even getting to the bargaining 
table: and (4) were apparently quite 
eager to jeopardize the welfare of the 
public and the economy of the nation 
to avoid bargaining over a 95-cent- 
a-day raise and a 15-cent-a-ton in- 
crease in the welfare fund. 





Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, 
Questions for Communists 


is now available again. Due to 
the tremendous demand for this 
pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 
uses the Socratic method to de- 
bunk and embarrass the Commu- 
nists, we have printed a 


SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 





Questions for 





Communists 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street =~ 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $........ for 
. copies of Stephen Naft's pamphlet 
“Answer Please! Questions for Com- 


munists.” 

PUNE, Fe ccedcVeweaccens eecsccce 
ADDRESS ....0.. eee eee eee coe 
< | } ee Verrier TTT ety 
DONE. co. 0208 STATE occ ccccccce 


SDF News 


Nationa] Executive Committee, mects 
in New York City, Saturday, February 
25th, 1 p. m. to act on the referendum 
recently passed relative to Socialist 
unity. ... Phila., Pa., August Claessens 
speaks on the “Welfare State,” Friday, 
February 24th, Labor Educational 
Center, 415 S. 19th St. Boston, 
Mass., Leon Arkin and August Clas- 
sens speak at the Dorchester Open 
Forum, Sunday, March 12th, 11 a. m. 
and W. C. Branch 706, Banquet that 
evening. . . . Classens also speaks for 
Harvard Liberal Club, March 18th and 


“Roads to Freedom Forum,” station 
WEVD, February 19th, 9:30 to 10:30 
p. m., topic, “Musicians and the Public.” 
Speakers Al Knopf and H. Jaffe of the 
American Federation. of Musicians. 
Moderator, Algernon Lee. . . . Mid 
Bronx Branch, meeting, at the Leven- 
steins, 1006 University Ave., Bronx. 
Speaker: Theodore Schapiro, ‘Socialism 
Today.” ... Upper West Side Branch, 
meeting, Tuesday, February 2lst, at 
Nina Hillquits, 221 East 78th St., New 
York, 8 p. m. Speaker, August Clas- 
sens. 











A JOURNAL OF ONE WORLD 


COMMON CAUSE 


..a Magazine for the common cause of world unity under world law, 
published by the University of Chicago Press for the Committee to 
Frame a World Constitution. Common Cause brings you each month 
articles, essays, reviews, and information on the development of a 
world community. Don’t miss coming issues of Common Cause for: 
The World Movement and the Food Problem Lord John Boyd Orr 
To Succor the Weak 

Developing Point Four on a World Scale 
A World Council of Wise Men A asia 
Gandhism: Its Philosophy and Technique 
Citizen’s Action - : 
Taxation in a World Republic 
The Russian Concept of America 


In February’s Common Cause: 


The American Congress and World Government 
A report on the hearings of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
with statements by Alan Cranston, Ely Culbertson, Cord Meyer, Jr.. 


R. G. Tugwell 
Jacques Maritan 

T. M. P. Mahadevan 
James Warburg 
Louis Sohn 

Vera Sandomirsky 


—Send for Common Cause today.— 
Single issue now 50¢, yearly subscription, regularly $4, student rate $3. 
Write to: UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago 37, Illinois. 








SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
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“THE INNOCENTS '— 


FINE AND POWERFUL PLAY 





| poverty leads to the events of the 
Returns to Broadway |story. An eruption of the island’s 
“$3 ‘volcano which compels the vil- 
lagers to flee for their lives, forms 
Jone of the most exciting scenes 
;in the picture. 
The film was produced and di- 
rected by Roberto Rossellini. 





|“WHEN WILLIE COMES 
MARCHING HOME” AT ROXY 
John Ford’s comedy of World 
;War II, “When Willie Comes 
|Marching Home,” starring Dan 
i Dailey, Corinne Calvet and Coleen 
|Townsend, starts at the Roxy 
Theatre Friday, February 17th. 
The new variety revue also} 
'starting February 17th on the| 
Roxy stage will present Allan | 
| Jones, Betty and Jane Kean, mu- | 
‘sical comedy stars and Irving 
in | Fields, pianist, and his Trio. 
| 











Katherine Hepburn appears 
the Theatre Guild’s production 


“When Willie Comes Marching 








£ “As You Like It” at the | Home,” John Ford’s salute to all 
Cort Theatre. ithe Willies who came marching | 
‘ Lae aa aK | home, is a story of the small-town | 
t ““STROMBOLI” AT | hero who finds himself stationed 
ae ore THEATRE }at a camp near his home town. 
RKO-Radio’s “Stromboli,” which 





stars Ingrid. Bergman. is. now in| “ALL THE KINGS MEN” 
its Broadway engagement at the; HELD OVER AT 
Criterion Theatre. BROOKLYN FOX THEATRE 


Most of the production was, , a oir * 
: | All the King’s Men” Columbia 
filmed. on the rocky lava-covered } Pictures’ great and - powerful 


2 Be a eee x = eee | drama, that walked off with two 
coast. —e = gr inn i Rg: |New York Film Critic’s Circle 
part of a refugee who marries a| | Awards, and currently headlining | 


—e 
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poor Sicilian fisherman and BOS | 414 cate thaw. ob the Toblen | 
hi > > . 

4s ith la fe wl pie PgR on, |Brooklyn-Fox Theatre, will start | 

areary 1sla > av. Feb- | 

against lonliness, suspicion and | its 3rd big week on Fr ida: 3 eb 

f ‘ | ruary 17th. The co-feature, “Blue 

CRITICS’ AWARD usicaAL |Grass af Kentucky,’ centered | 

rca evlhnrcerdban ; around the famous Churchill 

RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd r 

resent in associotion with ~ | Downs racetrack, at a running of 

LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN the Derby, and starring Bill Wil- 


will also | 


lliams with Jane Nigh, 
retained for a second week. 


MARY _EZIO 
* MARTIN: PINZA | 


ja A New Musicol Play 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR H RAMIERSTEM ns 


& OSCAR MAMMERSTEM ‘ted & JOSHUA LOGAN 
> Agapted {rom JAMES A. MICRENER’S Pulitzer 
F Prize Winning “"TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAIESTIC eee. 44th St. W. of Bway 
Eves. 8 Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 
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be 





| THEATER PARTIES) 


All trade unions and fra- || 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥. C. 
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JOHN FORD’S 


"When Willie 


Comes 
Marching Home™ 


with 


DAN DAILEY - CORRINNE CALVET 
COLLEEN TOWNSEND 


20th Century-Fox 











* ON STAGE *® 


Allan Jones - Betty & Jane Kean 
Berry Brothers 


Extra Added Attraction: IRVING FIELDS and His Trio 


ROXY 


— 








7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
Doors Open 9:30 A.M. 
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|PARAMOUNT ATTRACTION 


| the accompanying in person show. 


| February 
| tion, 
| Center 


| ing 





Helen Hayes 





Starring in “The Wisteria Trees” 
which opens at the Martin 
Beck Theatre March 8th. 


“PAID IN FULL” 


With the opening of “Paid In 
Full” at the New York Para- 
mount, that theatre has altered 


Boyd Raeburn and his versatile 
orchestra and Lina Romay will be 
co-featured with Johnnie Johns- 
ton, singing star of screen and 
radio. Also appearing in person 
will be George DeWit and the 
Mayo Brothers. 








“THE DEVIL‘S DISCIPLE’ 
OPENS AT ROYALE FEB. 21 
Bernard Shaw’s comedy of the | 
American Revolution, “The Devil’s 
Disciple” with Maurice Evans, 
| Dennis King, Marsha Hunt and | 
| Victor Jory starred opens a run} 
at the Royale Theatre, Tuesday, | 
21. 
Margaret Webster 
which was _ hailed 
premiere at the New York City 
broke the house record 
for that municipal playhouse dur- ! 
its two week run when 
grossed $78,500. Producers Ric +h- | 
ard Aldrich and Richard Myers | 
with Julius Fleischmann are mov- 


ee aa 
B'ilyn. Porommowety ioe 


The produc- | 


at its | 










& DeKalb 


GEORGE RAFT 
VIRGINIA MAYO 


9-260 LIGHTS 


Co-feature 
“BLACK 
MIDNIGHT” 












FABIAN S eae LATE See 
BROOKLYN Te > 4 NEVINS I 
Broderick Crawford 
in 
“ALL THE KING’S MEN” 
plus 


Second Big Feature 
LATE SHOW TONIGHT 


TRAND Ea 


FULTON & ROCKWELL - NE 8-8000 


FABIAN'S 
BROOKLYN 


Abbott and Costello in 


“Who Done It?" 


plus “IT AIN’T HAY” 
LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA in dec- 
orated tin trunks and Tea Bags! 
satisfies the most discriminating | 
palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at} 
185 Division Street, ‘N. Y. C.| 

Consolidated Tea Company, | 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, N. Y. | 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 














For SHEER POWER of ecerie mood of evil, no play of recent 
seasons has surpassed William Archibald’s The Innocents (based on 
Henry James’ The Turn of the Screw. Presented by Peter Cookson. 
Directed by Peter Glenville. At The Playhouse.). And, among all 
the crowding brood of child actors this season has seen, none sustain 
such long and such difficult parts with more natural power and grisly 


, effect than nine-year-old Iris Mann and thirteen-year-old David 
| Cole. 


In this four-part play, these two are given good support by 
the grown-ups, Beatrice Straight and Isobel Elson. There are six 
names on the center page of the progra:n, but the other two are 
ghosts. 

Some changes have been made in the James story, to good theat- 
rical effect. The nurse, who comes into this lonely, dark house where 
the dead steward and maid keep their evil hold upon the children, 
is not the only one aware of that evil spell. The housekeeper knows, 
and is helpless. The children know, and are held. Held almost will- 
ingly—until the good in their new nurse begins to work. The little 
girl, she can save; but their power over the boy is too intense. When 
in the urge of the nurse’s goodness the boy defies the spell, he snaps 
in the one moment the evil’s hold upon him, and his heart. 

It is amazing to see the insinuations of evil, the sly trickery with 
the adults, the fear that gathers to genuine terror, so subtly and 
surely caught by these child players. Beatrice Straight, as the nurse, 
holds us beyond any questioning of the unexplained supernatural 
spell, is as powerful and tense a thriller as one would wish to see. 
Any more, and the tragic mask would become the Gorgon’s head. 


© + “ 


delight, and danger. With Murder in the Cathedral, T. S. Eliot 

took an historical theme of personal concern, and wrought a 
| moving drama. The difficulties begin to overweigh the delights, when 
he attempts an eternal theme in the modern setting of The Cocktail 
|Party (presented by Gilbert Miller, by arrangement with Sherek 
Players Ltd. Directed by E. Martin Browne. At Henry Miller’s 
| Theatre). 

An Anderson may seek to make his drama poetic, and produce 
rhetoric; Eliot, perhaps fearing that he might overburden his audi- 
ence with pcetry, strips his verse to the bones of prose. This story 
of a modern quadrangle is obvious and not well managed; only the 
intelligence of the au thor (a Nobel Prize Winner) keeps it flashing 
| with interest. A and B are married. A is getting rid of his mistress 
C. C and D break because D is having an affair with B. When B 
D, she leaves A. This makes A aware that—though he is in- 
capable of love—he wants B—whom nobody seems capable of loving. 

To patch up this mudle, Eliot brings in a psychoanalyst and two 
|friends with apparently superhuman sources of information, and 
most unprofessional ways of dealing with patients. It is almost as if 
Christ—or one of his angels—came to the cocktal party. Thus human 
destiny seems to depend partly upon a verson’s nature, and partly 
upon divine intervention, grace. Eliot's play, with a like dependence, 
remans an interesting though hardly a successful venture. But it 
thrusts upon us a squirmy kind of martyrdem: the good Samaritan 
(become nurse in Africa) is tied and left besides a giant hill of ants. 
—You can drink my cocktail! 


— — —— _— —— ° -_ — - ——$——_——_—. 


Tes TURNING OF POET into playwright is an enterprise of 


ing the production intact to the 
Royale with the consent of GBS 
The same producing trio earlier 
this season presented “Caesar and 


Cleopatra” with Cedric Hardwicke 
and Lilli Palmer starred, which is 
presently an SRO Shavian at- 
itraction at the National Theatre. 
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L. Lande, MO 2-0332. 


NO rer 
= WW ° . . " ? 
- The Socialist Courier’ = 
» The friends and readers of the Russian magazine re 
3 Sotsialisticheski Vestnik, published since 1921 by our ad 
. Russian comrades, the Mensheviks, are arranging their ° 
a traditional annual gathering on Friday, February 24, ® 
‘ 9 p.m., in the Ballroom of the Hotel Empire, Broadway eg 
'g and 63rd Street, New York City. Admission $1.25, in- & 
. Seen, tea or coffee and pastry. For reservations phone : 

LJ 
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Stromboli and Marconi 


HE ROMANCE which began on Stromboli 
has penetrated virtually every hamlet on 
the globe. Communiques pour forth with 
the staccato regularity, and the dramatic impact, 
of reports from a fighting front. Men and 
vomen cease fretting over their own children 
to lick up. with hungry ardor, the latest word 





trom a Roman hospital. People who normalls 
extend their passions to nothing more shatter- 

ig than canasta have, on this issue, taken vio- 
And groups which might profitably 
devote hemselves to establishing peace or end- 
ing white supremacy, have dedicated them- 
selves to driving from the screen a film import- 
ed from sunny Italy which to them symbolizes 


ent sides 


the torrid dominance of sex 

Years ago this could not have happened. 
‘ven the celebrated Edward VIII-Wally Simp- 
on affair ran its appointed course without up 
organized society. (But then, perhaps 


| 


settin 
, ‘ 1] l ane cas } a » ate 
iving up a Hollywood crown is of deeper sig- 
ificance than abandonment of a real one.) And 
dozens of other sensational events concerning 
elebrities passed on and off the front pages. 
memory serves, without accomplishing more 
han making the tabloid a permanent feature ol 


uur lives 


But Stromboli has sent us all leaping to man, 
or to lay siege to, the breastworks of Morality 
We are noising about like a collection of an- 


and perhaps therein lies the 
It carries 


cient Victorians 
real meaning of L’ Affaire Bergman. 

back to the davs when the sight of a woman 
smoking a cigaret in public was sufficient to 
catapult a dignified dowager into action with a 
jet-propelled parasol. 

The intelligentsia, we are happy to announce, 
lave not remained indifferent to this issue. 
Among them. the martinis (or is it Maderia?- 
we'll have to consult our chart on what high- 
brows drink) flow driest for Ingrid, and the 
function of the new criticism, the real nature 
of Gaullism, and the latest preachment from 
Saint Dean of State rate not an olive. 

The affair, however, has dealt a blow to art 
for which we cannot forgive it. After this, what 
can Bergman offer on the screen to rival her 
matchless offstage effort? And how can Rossel- 
lini’s Paisan, Open City, and even Stromboli, 
compare with the living story he directed?—or 
failed to direct? In one fell swoop, that triple- 
threat genius, Eros, has written, directed and 
produced a thriller which even Cecil B. deMille 
could scarcely conjure up. 

While we are dispensing Oscars, we must cer- 
tainly nominate the Catholic Church for one: 
for that institution, in claiming the newborn 
Rossellini-Bergman foundling, reacted with an 
aplomb that is immortal and a sense of human- 
ity that is arresting. 

As for the prosecuting attorneys, women’s 
clubs and eager clergymen who must get their 
sex by cable from Rome—to them we say, 
“Long live Marconi and Stromboli!” 
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Where the News Ends 





The Inevitable Decision 





IVEN the present state of international 

relations, President Truman’s decision to 

proceed with the construction of the 
hydrogen bomb was inevitable. What was not 
inevitable, what might well. have been spared, 
was some of the breast-beating, the wishful 
thinking, the lapse into a dream world of 
illusions, that preceded and accompanied the 
» President’s brief and simple 
announcement. 

Let us, first of all, grant 
what should be obvious to 
any rational human being, 
that we are living in a very 
grim and terrible age. The 
quality of western civiliza- 
tion has deteriorated appall- 
ingly during the last thirty- 
five years. The nineteenth 
century dream of steady 
progress toward the sure goals of a more pros- 
perous, more peaceful and more humane so- 
ciety has dissolved in the screaming night- 
mares of two frightfully destructive world wars 
and the apocalyptic threat of harnessing the 
tremendous forces unloosed by science to still 
more terrific enterprises of mass destruction. 

If there were any conceivable means by 
which it would be possible to insure that no 
atomic bomb, no hydrogen bomb would ever 
be used by any power, I, along with more than 
ninety-nine per cent of the American people, 
would be enthusiastically for it. Personally I 
would go farther than that. I would be willing 
to renounce the benefits of aviation if we could 
only be sure that the horrid threat of armadas 
of bombing planes would disappear forever. It 
might be worthwhile sacrificing the automobile 
if only the tank and similar weapons would 





disappear at the same time. 


IT WOULD BE WONDERFUL if we could 
recreate the world of 1913 exactly as it was, 
with all its faults and blemishes and technical 
inefficiencies, and see if the human race, given 
a second chance, couldn’t do a better job. But, 
while the individual may get a second chance, 
the human race cannot hope for anything of 
this kind. 

It is mere fantasv to imagine that the clock 
could be put back, that any scientific discovery, 
however capable of shameful abuse, can be put 
in cold storage. We may wish that we could 
live again in a world where totalitarian 
methods were unknown, where international 
law was not a fiction, where even the worst 
governments paid some regard to the pressures 
of public opinion. We may justifiably feel great 
bitterness against those individuals who, by 





IGNORANCE IS YOU KNOW WHAT 


It cost Americans close to four billion dol- 
lars in taxes to operate cars in 1949. 
—News Item. 
In retrospect, although quite lawful 
The take for cars seems really awful. 


We never dreamed we paid a sum 


Like this for driving to and from. 


It's good to have our taxes hidden: 


We might not, otherwise, have ridden! 


—Richard Armour. 











By William Henry Chamberlin 








their crimes and their perverted fanaticism or 
by their folly and weakness in the face of 
crimes and perverted fanaticism, made the 
world of 1950 what it is. 

But we are living in the world of 1950 and 
we must face coolly and rationally the hard 
decisions that are forced upon us, with a 
minimum of dangerous and futile illusions. 
The first question, which ought to puncture a 
good deal of breast-beating oratory about the 
horrors of the hydrogen bomb is: Would we 
be safer without it? Would failure or our part 
to: proceed with research and development 
with this or any other deadly weapon cause 
the rulers of the Soviet Union to adopt a simi- 
lar self-denying attitude? The answers to these 
questions are obviously No. 

Hence the inevitability of President Tru- 
man’s decision. 


THE DISCUSSION of the hydrogen bomb, 
like the announcement of the Soviet atomic 
explosion last autumn, has inspired suggestions 
for a “new approach” to the Soviet Union, for 
a weakening of the conditions embodied in the 
Baruch Plan. The main features of this Plan 
were international ownership of all atomic 
installations, facilities for adequate inspection 
and the elimination of the veto in taking 
measures against an offender. : 

Of these three conditions the second is most 
important. It is also the one that, in the nature 
of things, cannot be satisfactorily fulfilled. It 
is safe to say that no arms limitation agree- 
ment has ever been fully enforced when one 
of the signatories has been determined to 
evade it. 

It is possible, although by no means certain, 
that the Baruch Plan would have furnished 
adequate safeguards against an atomic arms 
race before the Soviet Union had detonated 
its first bomb. Now any American agreement 
to disarm itself in atomic weapons in return 
for Soviet promises of acceptance of interna- 
tiional control and inspection would be a 
dangerous trap and might well be an irre- 
trievable betrayal of the security of the United 
States, and of the entire free civilized world. 

Who could insure, for instance, that the 
Soviet Union would put all its cards on the 
table, would reveal its entire stockpile of 
atomic bombs for inspection? What system of 
international control could prevent the build- 
ing of some formidable installation in the 
recesses of Siberia or Central Asia, constructed 
with slave labor: and concealed from every 
foreign eye? What independent Soviet editor 
would denounce a violation of an atomic dis- 
armament convention? 

The consistent record of bad faith and bad 
will displayed by the Soviet rulers, the totali- 
tarian nature of their regime, the vast size 
and inaccessibility of their empire—all these 
things lead to one inescapable conclusion. 
American and western science and technolog\ 
are a far better shield for the free world than 
any rash reliance on Soviet good faith—a 
quality that has often been put to the test and 
almost always found wanting on issues big 
and small. 


Idiot's Delight Dept. 


“We've gotten where we are—our impasse 
with Russia—because people like Defense Sec- 
retaries Forrestal and Johnson and their ilk 
had no love for Russia.” — Senator Glen H. 
Taylor, of Idaho. 

“They are probably here taking pictures of 
fortresses and trying to learn all they can about 
the A-bomb. . . . As for the Japanese, I say: 
feed them but don’t educate them.”—Council- 
man James Coffey, opposing the admission of 
a Japanese parliamentary delegation, approved 
and sponsored by General MacArthur, to the 
deliberations of the Boston City Council. 
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